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NOTES 

Tue Parliamentary Secretary of the Colonial Office 
stated in the Commons on Friday that any arrangement 
for the government of the Swazis must have the 
assent of that nation: which means nobody knows 
what. In the Separation Bill discussion, Mr, Courtney’s 
proposal that members of the Executive Committee 
might attend and speak at sittings of either House of 
the Legislature was negatived without a division. ‘The 
Prime Minister suggested that the system of single- 
member constituencies might be adopted through friendly 
communications between all parties. Lord Wolmer 
moved that the Privy Council should decide the validity 
of Bills introduced in or passed by the Irish Legislature, 
but the Prime Minister expressed the belief that the 
power would be converted into an instrument of inter- 
minable obstruction, and the motion was lost by 173 to 
128 votes. It was proposed by Mr. Carson that officers 
should be appointed to enforce Imperial and Common Law 
rights in Ireland: a suggestion which the Attorney-General 
denounced as unbusinesslike and impracticable, and which 
was rejected by 155 to 104. Mr. Carson moved that 
Land Commissioners should be appointed by the Queen 
and Assistant Commissioners by the Lord Lieutenant. The 
lrish Secretary declared that it would be absurd to deprive 
the Patriot Government of the appointments, as it would 
have the power of legislating on the land question three 
years hence. Colonel Saunderson contended that to give 
it the appointments was equivalent to confiscating Irish 
land, and Mr. Chamberlain was urging the necessity of 
fair play for this class when the twelve o’clock rule 
adjourned the debate. 


lr was stated by the Parliamentary Secretary of the 
Indian Office in the Commons on Monday that no appoint- 
ments had been made to the Opium Commission, and that 
no arrangement had been effected as to the expenses, 
which would be heavy. The Parliamentary Secretary to 
the Foreign Office denied that Sir Gerald Portal, who had 
not yet reported, had been superseded in Uganda.  Dis- 
cussion of the position of Land Commissioners in Ireland 
under Home Rule was resumed by Mr. Chamberlain, who 
declared that landlords would have either to accept prairie 
value or to flee for their lives. The Prime Minister once 
more professed his faith in the Angelic Theory: the Patriot 
Government would be under the strongest moral and 
prudential obligations to deal with the land in a spirit of 
fair play. It was pointed out by Mr. Balfour that the 
country knew the selections which would be made if the 
Jrish Legislature had the appointment of Assistant-Com- 
missioners. On a division Mr. Carson’s proposal was 
defeated by 173 to 138 votes. The suggestion of Mr. 
Arnold Forster that confidential documents, such as appeals 
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for protection, should not be transferred to the Irishry, 
was negatived without a division; the Irish Secretary 
explaining that provision had been made against the 
danger apprehended, and promising that nothing should 
be done to compromise any one who had appealed to the 
Executive. Major Darwin moved the addition of a Clause 
protecting soldiers, under military orders, against law 
actions for refusing to obey the civil power,in cases of public 
tumult. The Solicitor-General opposed the proposal as 
a great interference with the Constitution, and, though 
there was an extreme divergence in the views of legal 
members, the motion was rejected by 172 to 1 3. 





Tue Prime Minister in the Commons on Tuesday 
characterised the result of the Behring Sea arbitration as 
entirely satisfactory to the British interest ‘with partial 
exceptions.’ To place an export duty on coal during the 
strike, he said, would be opposed alike to the public 
interest and to treaty obligations. On the report stage of 
the Separation Bill, Mr. Kimber moved the insertion of a 
new Clause providing that the Queen might suspend or 
repeal any Irish Act on an address from the Imperial 
Parliament. The Prime Minister opposed the motion, 
which was negatived without a division, on the ground 
that ample machinery was provided for the prevention of 
objectionable legislation. On a division a proposal by Mr. 
Gerald Balfour to restrain the Irish Courts from serving 
processes on persons resident in Britain was defeated by 
198 to 147. The motion of Mr. Heneage for the omission 
of the preamble to the Bill was rejected by 185 to 140. 
It was moved by Mr. Dalziel that the Clause establishing 
a Second Chamber should be abrogated as a departure 
from the true principles of Democratic government. The 
Prime Minister resisted the proposal: because the estab- 
lishment of a Second Chamber was the almost universal 
practice of the civilised world ; and because its adoption 
in this case was a safeguard for the Loyal minority. Mr. 
Chamberlain treated the matter as a domestic squabble 
between the Government and some of its supporters, which 
would not be carried beyond the bounds of safety. The 
Government professed to have a mandate from the con- 
stituencies ; but were he on the Treasury Bench he would 
be considering how he might gag the country, for the 
handwriting was on the wall, the Government was 
beginning to be found out. Mr. Balfour urged that the 
Second Chamber proposed was a sham, which would be 
rather a danger than a safeguard to the Loyal minority. 
The amendment was ultimately negatived by 193 to 110. 
Mr. Ambrose was submitting a list of the subjects which 
he proposed to place within the scope of Irish legislation, 
when the midnight rule brought about an adjournment. 





Tue Irish Secretary, in the Commons on Wednesday, 
affected to be very angry at Mr. Ambrose’s proposals, 
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which he characterised as a bad joke, and nothing more. 
It was admitted by Mr. Balfour that the amendment 
would destroy the Bill, simply because the measure was 
not in conformity with the Government’s pledges. The 
Separatists were loud in their declarations that it was 
designed to give Ireland control of her local affairs, and 
they had now an opportunity of demonstrating their 
sincerity. Other speakers having expressed their opinions, 
The Irish 
Secretary redeemed a pledge given earlier in the dis- 
cussion by inserting a prohibition against the use of 


the motion was negatived without a division. 


arms or the formation of associations for military pur- 
poses. moved by Mr. Barton that criminal 
procedure should be included among the excepted 
subjects. ‘The Prime Minister objected to the re-opening 
of the question, which had been fully discussed. Sir 
Edward Clarke argued for uniformity in criminal pro- 
cedure as far as possible. The Home Secretary declared 
the motion an absurdity: since it would deprive the 


It was 


Patriot Government of the power of saying what con- 
stituted a crime and of jurisdiction over procedure. 
In the end the _ proposal 
division. Sir John Gorst moved that the Irish Legisla- 
ture should be debarred from fixing the hours and 
conditions of labour in factories, workshops, and mines : 
on the ground that the matter was rapidly assuming 
international proportions. The Irish Secretary, on the 
other hand, contended that the subject was especially a 
local concern, a view combated by Mr. Chamberlain, Mr. 
Balfour, and others. On a division the amendment was 
rejected by 189 to 144. And a proposal by Mr. 
Courtney, designed to enable the Patriot Government 
to frame quarantine regulations, was rejected without a 


was negatived without a 


division. 





On Thursday the Home Secretary promised to consult 
the Commissioner of Police as to the desirability of legis- 
lation for the suppression of the ‘ pirate bus’ nuisance. 
The Parliamentary Secretary of the India Office stated 
that precautions against cholera had been taken at all the 
Indian ports; and that the Indian Government would 
gladly afford the Porte any assistance in preventing the 
spread of disease among Mecca pilgrims and their kind. 
The reference to the allegations against certain War Office 
officials in connection with the manufacture of cordite is 
noticed elsewhere. On the Separation Bill discussion, 
Mr. V. Gibbs moved the substitution of * currency’ for 
‘legal tender’ as an excepted subject. The Prime 
Minister contended that it would be unjust to take the 
matter out of the hands of the Irish Legislature, which 
ought to have the chance of obtaining a revenue from 
voluntary currency. It seemed to Mr. Goschen that the 
power was a dangerous one to confer on a Government 
like to be in financial difficulties. On a division the 
amendment was defeated by 187 to 145. It was then 
moved by Mr. Gibbs that bills of exchange should also be 
placed on the excepted list. The Prime Minister was 
indignant at the motion, which presupposed the Patriot 
Government a swindling body, though the people (who 
adopted the Plan of Campaign) had always been singularly 
willing to meet their pecuniary obligations. It was urged 
by Mr. Goschen that the tendency of recent times had 
been to make the laws relating to bills of exchange uniform 
throughout the world. Despite the fact that several 
Gladstonians supported the amendment, it was rejected 
by 190 to 156. The application of the closure ended a 
debate on marriage and divorce laws, and the proposal 
for their treatment as excepted subjects was thrown out 
by 157 to 108. Lord George Hamilton moved that the 
Irish Legislature should not be permitted to discuss 
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questions relating to the Army and the Navy without the 
Queen’s permission—a proposal which was negatived by 
189 to 150. 





Tur Hereford election has resulted in a Unionist gain; 
Mr. Radcliffe Cooke has defeated Sir Joseph Pulley by 
1504 to 1460 votes. During the week the Prime Minister's 
epistles have included an expression of jubilation at the 
confidence of three thousand five hundred Irish Presby- 
terians, an attempt to soothe the rising passion of the 
Welsh Liberationists at the lack of any concession to their 
demands, and curt refusals to advance the Miners Eight 
Hours Bill or to receive a deputation from the Working 
Unemployed. The Welsh Caucus is already pressing the 
members under its influence to help to overthrow the 
Government—unless Disestablishment be definitely pro- 
mised next session ; and the Scots members are also claim- 
ing attention on similar and other grounds. One hundred 
and three thousand Irishwomen of all classes and denomi- 
nations have presented a memorial to the Queen against 
the Separation Bill. Sir Henry James, speaking at Shef- 
field, summarised the Government policy in the sentence : 
‘Ireland has been bought and Britain has been sold’ ; and 
said that the Opposition was determined to secure an 
appeal to the country, and that on a direct issue. The 
election petition against the return of Mr. W, R. Shaw for 
Halifax has been dismissed. 





So far as the elections have gone in France the chances 
of the Government are going up. The Republic is com- 
mending itself to the beating heart of the French people. 
The attorneys and the épiciers have lately been reinforced 
by the Pope, with a long letter of admonishment to his 
faithful flock in France. The kernel of it, when the 
ecclesiasticisms have been peeled off, is that it is the duty 
of the good Christian and Frenchman to give his support 
to that form of government to which it has pleased 
M. Dupuy to call him. It is a great acknowledgment 
—the plain resignation of the traditional policy of the 
Vatican towards the Republic. It makes no_ great 
difference, may be ; another letter can always convince 
the good Catholic that the Republic is accursed, as it is 
now blessed altogether. But for the present purpose 
it cannot but be a good gift to the good men 
in whose hands chance has placed the banner of the Con- 
stitution. It ties the hands of such of the clerical Right 
as are still recalcitrant to the overtures of the Government 
and takes half the sting out of the No Popery ery which 
is the lash that the Left has often swung with most effect. 
The infallible rallié has just been joined by that other 
infallible, M. Paul de Cassagnac. He has now discovered 
that the patric is to be saved rather by sweeping and 
garnishing the house (to make room for M. Paul and a few 
friends ?) than by pulling it down. Clear out the Prefeets 
and Deputies and Senators who have made France ‘the 
type of vile, corrupt and insupportable Governments’, and 
something may be done with her after all. 


Tue war of tariffs between Russia and Germany 
relaxes no whit of its fury: now there is a special duty 
of fifty per cent. all round on the produce of the 
belligerents. M. de Witte closed the last gate of the 
German merchants when he extended the least-favoured 
nation tariff to the independent custom-houses of Finland, 
The result works out mathematically to ruin for trade and 
no good done to anybody. Russia suffers most since her 
imports into Germany add up to nearly double of what 
Germany sends to her. Already the proprietors of 
Southern Russia are muttering their dissatisfaction. Last 
year’s lean harvest left large gaps in their profit accounts. 
And now every kind of corn is going down and 
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down; bills are not paid and the usurer will not lend. 


Over the frontier the Prussian Junkers triumph 
at the prospect of selling their corn to merchant and 
small farmer impartially. But it may bring comfort to 
M. de Witte to know that the peasants will soon be 
hungry, since Germany can buy every kind of grain from 
America except the rye they eat. Meanwhile, the 
manceuvre has broken down utterly in splitting the 
Triple Alliance, and there is hardly a man that will 
regret the close of the struggle. It must come about 
October, when the stiff-necked squires will have to make 
their peace with Caprivi and submit, possibly, even to a 
commercial treaty. 





Tue latest from Mashonaland seems, on the whole, 
satisfactory. Lobengula’s reply to Dr. Jameson's 
ultimatum ignores, with some ingenuity, the slaughter of 
the Mashonas and the Chartered Company’s claim for 
compensation, Still, he evidently feels that the raiding 
impi went a trifle too far, and that the warlike instincts 
of the Matabele must be curbed. There remains, never- 
theless, the question how long this tribe of confirmed 
marauders can be tolerated: indeed, The Times publishes 
a letter from Cape Town advising that the reckoning shall 
be prompt and decisive. From the East African sphere 
comes the news of yet another bombardment of Witu, 
where Fumo Omari, the deposed Sultan, has been 
making mischief. Also, Mr, Rennell Rodd has issued a 
strenuous denial of Mr. C. H. Allen’s statement in The 
Daily News that some 40,000 or 50,000 slaves are annually 
smuggled from Zanzibar and the neighbouring ports. He 
points out that, though a petty traffic may exist, such 
wholesale consignments are practically impossible, owing to 
the patrolling of the waters by Her Majesty’s ships. And 
he concludes with a dignified appeal against the promul- 
gation of ignorant gossip which is calculated to mislead 
the public and to cast unmerited reproach upon British 
officers. 





Tue intelligence from Argentina continues obscure, but 
we may take it that the Radical insurgents are not gaining 
ground, Ina battle (so-called) they lost on Tuesday some 
forty killed and wounded near La Plata, and the attempt 
to establish a Provisional Government has failed. Also a 
‘tate of siege has been proclaimed throughout the 
Republic, and Buenos Ayres is occupied by 3000 troops. 
Unfortunately the National Congress and the Ministry 
have fallen out, and two members of the Cabinet, Sejiores 
Delvalle and Demaria, have resigned. The exact cause of 
the quarrel remains unelucidated by the telegrams, but it 
appears to have been connected with the proposed pro- 
secution of the ex-President Juarez Celman. However, 
‘hat may be, the reconstructed Cabinet is said to command 
certain measure of confidence, and it is equipped with a 
capable Minister of War in 


General Luis Campos, 
formerly Chief of Staff. 





_ Tue International and Socialist Congress has dispersed. 
The last debates left unsolved the very dubious problem 
why it took the trouble to meet. Certain sweeping reso 
lutions have been passed : as that the means of production 
and exchange shall be nationalised, and the capitalist 
abolished in favour of State and municipal enterprise. 
Also the various industries are to be internationally 
*rganised—whatever that may mean. But the agreement 
*" principles by no means compensated for the hopeless 
dissension as to methods: indeed, the several schools 
struggled for precedence in the worst spirit of indi- 
Yidualism, Thus the Anarchists were incontinently 
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extruded, and after them the ‘ Independent Socialists,’ 
Also a Russian, one Plenachoff, was suppressed for advo- 
cating the invasion of his country by Germany, which 
means that accursed thing, militarism ; and the French 
delegates, unable to endure the domineering tactics of the 
Marxists, left the hall after cheering the Commune. Herr 
Engels, the Elisheh of Elijah Marx, adroitly captured the 
chair, and delivered the concluding address, wherein 
occurred the cheering information that the next Congress 
will not assemble until three years hence. 





Durum and Northumberland have definitely refused to 
join the miners’ strike, and Scotland continues to send 
a large supply into the market, while those districts where 
work is still in progress ignore the regulations of the 
National l’ederation for the restriction of the output. Of 
course, distress has already begun to show itself among 
the strikers, and soup kitchens and kindred relief agencies 
have been started in Lancashire and elsewhere ; while the 
London Vigilance Committee has issued an appeal for funds, 
which (it promises) will be applied solely to the providing 
of food for women and children. The National Federa- 
tion is said to have failed to furnish the promised 
subsidies, and in many places the colliers would come to 
terms with their employers but for the intimidation which 
prevails. In Wales, the movement against the sliding-scale 

whose common-sense arrangement is not relished by the 
professional agitator—is producing a vast amount of ruffian- 
ism. Disturbances have occurred at various mines, and 
Mr. Abraham, M.P., who offered the men sound advice, 
has been mobbed: while coaling in certain pits is 
being done under military and police protection. The 
number of men idle in the Principality is much larger 
than would otherwise be the case in consequence of 
the hauliers’ strike. Prices have made a slight advance, 
but this is practically nominal, as scarce any business is 
being done. The Board of Trade returns discover trade 
duller than ever in this country; and many foreign 
emigrants are returning from America, where there seems 
to have been something like an industrial collapse. 





Tue Twelfth proved one of the finest for many a 
years: except for a mist that interfered with morning 
shooting in some parts of Scotland, the weather was 
excellent. The only complaint is that birds were too wild 
and strong ; but that isa fault true sportsmen will forgive. 
A little good and difficult shooting is more desirable than 
such bags as were made by two gentlemen of Yorkshire, 
who between them killed 81} brace. English, Welsh, 
and Scottish moors seem equally good, and such sportsmen 
as have had no Parliamentary or other duties to keep 
them in town have reason to be thankful for a week’s 
splendid shooting: even should Dr. Falb be true prophet 
and September be rotted with rain. As was anticipated, 
however, there is here and there a moor which has proved a 
striking exception to the rule: drought having burnt 
up the heather, and played havoc with the breeding. 
With birds plentiful and, as it appears, almost absolutely 
free from disease, the owners have but to be patient 
and the creatures will come to them. Still, it may 
be wise to leave them at peace for a year, and take 
it out next shooting season. Extremely satisfactory 
reports are to hand as to the prevalence of ground game, 
and should the weather continue good the present may 


rank as one of the best years on record. 
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TAFFY WAS A —- 


AFFY was a Welshman, and Taffy had every 
T disposition tu be a thief. He wanted badly—as 
children say—to rob a Church. But he was not strong 
enough to commit sacrilege all by himself, so he came 
to ‘my house’, which is at Hawarden, to find a pure 
Scot who would help him to steal—on conditions, ‘The 
pure Scot wanted votes, as Taffy wanted plunder ; and 
the arrangement was made. The exact details of the 
arrangement are known to but few ; for engagements of 
this kind are not reduced to writing and signed, sealed 
and delivered. But the bargain was clenched. ‘The 
pure Scot received his votes, and ‘Taffy, so far, has only 
a Platonic bit on account of his promised plunder. 
He is naturally furious, and his fury has led to 
a singularly entertaining correspondence between 
the Prime Minister on the one hand and Mr. Stuart 
Rendel and the forty (more or less) thieves on the 
other. 

The first warning grumble was uttered in a 
portentous document, dated June 25. ‘The Welsh 
electors, so it runs, ‘are apprehensive lest by the inter- 
position of other interests their claim’—to a share in 
the swag—‘may be dislodged from the precedence 
which they deem had been accorded to it by the 
unanimous voice of the Liberal party before the last 
general election... Then follows a dissertation on the 
pledges given, not in the secret treaty but, in the more 
respectable form of the Newcastle Programme. ‘'I'ne 
resolutions constituting that Programme, Mr. Gladstone 
is reminded, ‘had been arrived at in conferences held 
under the auspices and honoured by the presence of the 
recognised leader of the Liberal party.” These resolu- 
tions, thus properly auspiced and honoured, were 
placarded over Wales, not merely for purposes of publica- 
tion but as a guarantee of good faith. ‘This Programme, 
otherwise known as ‘ the official charter of the Liberal 
party, was interpreted by the Welsh electors as a 
distinct pledge that Disestablishment of the Church in 
Wales should follow on the dismemberment of the 
United Kingdom. 

So to the latter task the expectant Welsh Dissenter 
devoted himself with a will: that the way might be 
cleared for the demolition of the Establishment. ‘The 
Welsh Nonconformist does not read Charles Lamb, so 
he probably knows nothing of the expensive way of 
cooking pork. He would burn an Empire to roast a 
parson. But this by the way. The deed was done ; 
gallant little Wales sent what the Gladstonian papers 
delight to call a solid phalanx to help in the 
congenial policy of plundering and sundering. 
Having performed their part of the contract, the 
Welsh members expected an immediate payment of 
their share of the plunder. ‘There was delay, and 
they grew clamorous. They dunned the Whips, 
and for the time their ‘fears were allayed "—we 
like to cling to the text—‘ by the kindness of 
Mr. Marjoribanks.’ The effects of soft answering are, 
however, transient, and soon an unsatisfied appetite 
compelled them to call again, so to speak, and this time 
at Downing Street. ‘They wrote to Mr. Gladstone, 
and warned him that though ‘not for a moment 
presuming to dictate, they were desirous of pointing out, 
with a full sense of their responsibility, not only to 
Wales but also to the Liberal Party, that such a dis- 
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placement of their cause as these reports (they had heard 
ugly rumours) contemplate, would be productive of the 
gravest consequences.’ ‘I'hese contemplative reports 
were to the effect that Welsh Disestablishment was to 
take a back seat, and the ‘grave consequences’ were 
the prospective loss of several Gladstonian seats in 
Wales. Mr. Gladstone (of course) replied. He could 
not tell the memorialists that the contract was void 
because it was immoral: for a Welsh breath could un- 
make him as a Welsh breath had made. He pleaded 
the Committee stage of the Home Rule Bill, and put 
them off till a more convenient season. 

‘Three weeks were allowed to lapse, and then came the 
inevitable lawyer's letter. It was written by Mr. 
Stuart Rendel. ‘That worthy was instructed to 
demand immediate payment—or, rather, a Bill at six 
months—or proceedings would be taken. ‘ The loyalty 
of Wales, wrote Mr. Rendel on behalf of his clients, 
‘to the Liberal party has hitherto been unswerving, 
and we sincerely trust that you, as leader of the 
Liberal Party, can see your way to avert any misunder- 
standing which would have the effect of imperilling that 
devotion, by placing in the forefront of your programme 
for next Session, not a preliminary, but a final and 
complete measure for the disestablishment and dis- 
endowment of the Church in Wales.’ This elicited a 
delightful reply from Mr. Gladstone—a reply in his 
most humourous, which is his tongue-in-the-cheekiest, 
vein. He congratulated his correspondents on the 
‘position which the question of Welsh Disestablish- 
ment considered as a whole has attained’. He 
assured them that they were entitled to all that 
they could rightly claim; and comforted them 
with the promise that ‘when the time comes for 
the ultimate decision of the question of priority,’ he 
and his colleagues would carefully weigh the value of 
the Welsh vote. Of course his difficulties are caused 
by the presence in the House of Commons ‘ of 315 
gentlemen, who, for the first time, have made ob- 
struction both general and systematic.’ But when the 
hour comes ‘ we shall approach the question of priority 
with a firm intention so to handle it as, amidst com- 
peting or conflicting claims, to avert whatever might 
threaten to deprive Wales of the advantages which I 
have described as attaching to the position she has 
acquired.” Thus the Great Statesman to the faithful 
ones of Wales. 

Curiously enough, the extreme Welshmen are not 
satisfied. ‘They asked for the Church as bread, and have 
received a piece of—Gladstone. ‘They threaten what 
they are pleased to describe as drastic measures. But 
even the mild majority which follows or is represented 
by Mr. Stuart Rendel (not yet a baronet, you observe‘) 
felt it necessary to do something to allay the apprehen- 
sion of its constituents. So it has published the corre- 
spondence in order that its solemn warning to Mr. 
Gladstone may be on record, We are grateful. The 
joint contributions of the gang are very humourous—10 
itself a claim on the gratitude of the world—and they 
are also instructive. It is in plain Wnglish a thieves 
bargain. ‘Help me to plunder and I will help you to 
heip yourself, is the beginning and ending of this 
arrangement between the pure Scot and Taffy. But it 
is always at this point that the difficulty comes 1” 
‘Thieves fall out and Churches remain undisestablished 
and Empires undismembered. 
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AUSTRALIA AND THE COUNTIES 


RON grounds and long scores will make the Cricket 
of 95 for ever memorable. Even the stubbornest 
stonewaller has on occasion let himself go, and the most 
accomplished bowler may well despair of a respectable 
average. Yet draws have seldom interfered with a 
decision, and the croakers who demand forthwith a 
change of law to check the batsman may easily be 
confuted. With the wholesome privilege of closing an 
innings there are few matches that may not be played 
out within the span of three days, and rain is still the 
one determined foe of finished battles. Even the first 
great match between England and Australia might 
have been played out to a victorious conclusion, despite 
the long scores on both sides, had it not been inter- 
rupted at its crisis by untoward weather. So that the 
ingenious tinkers, who would add a fourth stump or 
blindfold the batsman or invent a bowling machine, are 
not justified of their ingenuity. ‘True, the game 
would dissolve in ridicule if the feat performed 
by the Australians at Portsmouth was oftentimes 
repeated. ‘The display was magnificent, but it was 
not cricket. ‘The record was cut of the world and 
of all time, and though the Australians by their 
own prowess debarred themselves from victory, it 
was completely worth the while to prove for once what 
eleven men could do with bad bowling and a rapid 
ground. What would the ancient cricketers, who 
bemoaned the havoc that round-arm bowling might 
wreak upon unguarded wickets, say to a score of 845? 
The achievement was indeed a remarkable instance of 
dash and endurance, and though Mr. Bannerman took 
a leisurely six hours to put together 133, the total 
was made in ten hours, which means from first to last 
arate of more than a runa minute. Even an Oval 
crowd would have been satisfied with this sensation, 
though it must be remembered that the opposites were 
in no sense first-rate, and that scarce one of them had 
a fair claim to represent the allied Universities. 

The Australians have disappointed the predictions of 
the pessimists, and, if they are not comparable to the 
most distinguished of their predecessors, they have yet 
abundantly justified their appearance and won a most 
honourable place in the annals of the game. That 
they are not able to vanquish the best Eleven that 
England can put into the field, is soothing indeed to 
the national pride, but it does not prove that their 
journey is a lost one. At least, they can meet the best 
of the counties and beat it ; and directly they recovered 
from travel, and accustomed themselves to English 
grounds, they showed themselves of far finer metal than 
the team: which last did battle for Australia. The 
match, just finished at the Oval, was fought out from 
beginning to end with energy and skill. All 
save three of the Englishmen got into double 
figures, and Mr. Jackson’s 103 was a_ master- 
piece of clean and_ brilliant hitting. Despite the 
disasters of their first innings, the Australians 
proved once more that they know not the meaning of 
panic: that indeed a heavy score against them is their 
best incentive. As we have said, they have proved 
their superiority to the counties, though Surrey snatched 
a near victory by two wickets, and Kent claimed the 
most astonishing triumph of the season, winning a close- 
fought contest by 36 runs. All the heroes of Australia 
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succumbed to the bowling of Wright and Alec Hearne 
for a paltry 60, and if Kent had accomplished naught 
else during the year, she would still have reason to be 
proud of a triumph, which was aided by no accident of 
ground or weather. 

The County Championship will go to the North. 
So much is certain. The glory of Surrey has indeed 
departed. And not even the endurance of Shrewsbury 
and Gunn, who still preserve a high place in the 
averages, avails to save Notts from disaster. The 
tussle is between Yorkshire and Lancashire, and, 
fortune favouring, the decision will be deferred to the 
very end. Yorkshire still keeps ahead, but twice she 
has been conquered by her only serious rival, and 
Lancashire has time enough to prove herself champion. 
When Yorkshire met Lancashire for the second time 
the best battle of the year was fought. The bowling 
of Briggs achieved the victory, but Yorkshire was 
only 5 runs behind at the finish, and every point 
in the game was made by the bowlers. ‘The small 
scores, indeed, reminded one of that golden age 
when centuries were unknown, and two days sufficed 
for the conclusion of the most desperate encounter. 
Once again the fight for the championship proves 
that, whatever the ground, however dashing the 
batsman, the ball still wins the ultimate mastery. 
Surrey has declined with the loss of Lohmann. The 
collapse of Attewell has spelt ruin for Notts. But 
Yorkshire with Hirst, Peel, and Wainwright, Lanca- 
shire with Briggs and Mold, are still triumphant, and 
after a season, wherein all things have worked to the 
batsman’s glory, there is consolation in the thought 
that the balance is held even, that eleven W. Gs. 
would nothing avail unless they had a couple of 
bowlers to help them. 


THE CIRCUITS 


RECENT Order in Council regulates the times at 
which the Judges of the Queen’s Bench Division 
will go circuit, from the re-commencement of legal 
business until it may please the authorities to make 
some new arrangement. As the plan which is now 
being discarded has been in force for eight years or 
thereabouts, it may be hoped that its successor will be 
little (if at all) less long-tried. There is the more hope 
of this because the change now made is much the 
largest and most important that has been devised since 
the invention of Winter Assizes infringed upon the 
immemorial simplicity of two Assizes, with two judges 
apiece every year, in every country town. 

The principle now introduced is shortly this: 
that, whereas hitherto the Judges have all sat in 
London during half of each sittings, and have all, 
or nearly all, gone circuit during the other half, 
leaving the Queen’s Bench Division in London little 
more than a theoretical part of the Constitution ; for 
the future during the whole of each of the sittings 
some of the Judges will be in town and some on 
circuit. It is not proposed materially to alter the 
amount of judicial time expended on sittings in town, 
or that occupied in travelling circuit: but, instead of 
each of these periods being taken in lump, they 
will be spread over the whole legal year. ‘The Metro- 
politan service will be, as nearly as can conveniently 
be arranged, an equable flow of half-volume, 
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instead of a succession of freshets of full volume with 
intervals of total drought. Almost everybody who has 
considered the subject is of opinion that this experi- 
ment ought to be tried, and it may reasonably be hoped 
that it will make considerably more difference to the 
convenience of suitors and their professional assistants, 
and conduce much more largely to expedition and 
economy in the administration of justice, than people 
who have not considered the subject might perhaps 
suppose. 

The general outline of the new scheme is in this wise 
On January 11, the South Eastern, North Wales, 
Home (this means Maidstone and Guildford), and 
Western Circuits will begin, each with one Judge, and 
the South Wales a few days later. From then till 
about the end of the month five Judges will be away 
on circuit, leaving ten in London to carry on the 
ordinary business of the Queen’s Bench Division, in 
court and in chambers, bankruptcy, winding-up, and the 
Central Criminal Court. On January 30, the Midland 
and Oxford Circuits will begin: making seven Judges 
in the country and eight in London. ‘en days later, 
one Judge begins the Northern Circuit: making eight 
on circuit and seven in town. On February 16 and 17 
the conclusion of the South-Eastern, North and South 
Wales, and Western (which has absorbed the Home 
Circuit Judges) brings five Judges to town, and there- 
upon the North-Eastern Circuit claims two Judges, 
while another joins the Northern at Manchester: 
six Judges being now on circuit and nine in town. 
This state of things lasts from the 16th of February 
to the Ist of March, when an extra Judge joins the 
Midland at Nottingham, making seven in the country 
and eight in town for the ensuing sennight. ‘Then 
(March 6) a second Judge is wanted at Stafford, and the 
London force sinks to seven. But only for a week. On 
February 15 the Midland and Oxford circuits consolidate 
at Birmingham, releasing two Judges, and making the 
balance, country six, town nine. ‘These six, who are by 
this time disposed in pairs at Birmingham, Liverpool, 
and Leeds, all conclude their labours by about March 
28, and, if Easter is late enough to leave anything of 
the Hilary Sittings still to come, the whole body will 
for a few days be collected in London. Between April 
11 and May 18—or a few days earlier in case of a 
very early Easter—three Judges attend (as they do 
at present) to a full Assize at Manchester and at 
Liverpool and a criminal Assize at Leeds. ‘he 
Trinity Sittings, from May 29 to August 12, are 
an exact repetition of the Hilary Sittings, as 
already described. ‘The Autumn Circuit, which except 
at Manchester, Liverpool, Leeds, and Swansea, 
is only criminal, and wherein Birmingham does not 
appear to be visited at all, is spread over the Michael- 
mas Sittings on the same principle, the number of 
Judges in town ranging as follows: for the first week, 
eleven, for the next fortnight ten, for the next fortnight 
seven, which number rises again about the beginning of 
December to eleven, and so continues to the close of 
the Sittings in Christmas week. There are also 
arrangements, which need not be specified, for ensuring 
that the cause-lists at Manchester and Liverpool shall 
be exhaustively tried out at each of the four Assizes 
held yearly—and henceforward ‘so far as may be prac- 
ticable’ on fixed dates—at those places. 

The substance of the re-arrangement is this, Just 
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the same Assizes as at present will be held at the same 
places, but their dates will be known beforehand, and 
will not fluctuate with the feasts of the Church, In 
London there will never, except occasionally for a few 
days before Easter, be the whole set of fifteen Queen's 
Bench Judges: except in Easter term when their 
numbers will be fourteen, thirteen, and twelve, 
there will never be more’ than eleven, and 
never at any time will there be fewer than seven, 
This minimum allows for one at Chambers, one 
at the Old Bailey, one Divisional Court, and three 
Courts at Nisi Prius. It does not allow for election 
petitions, but they are not tried every year. The great 
advantage which is hoped for is that of regularity, 
It will no longer be that, unless you can_ bring 
your case on during the first half of the sittings, you 
will most likely—but not with absolute certainty—be 
thrown over the next vacation. If there be always 
—bar accidents—a Divisional Court, and always three 
Courts at Nisi Prius it will be much easier to tell 
beforehand when your case will be reached. It is by 
the nature of the case impossible to be quite certain, 
and there must always be a certain amount of waste of 
suitors’ time. But this will probably be very much 
diminished, and as ‘Tommy Atkins might say ‘ what 
makes the suitor’s eart to funk, what makes ‘im to 
perspire, is not so much the ‘lying’ in action, as ‘ the 
everlasting waiting for the everlasting judge.’ London 
will, for the first time, enjoy ‘ continuous sittings’ ; and, 
when the scheme has worked long enough, we may be 
better able to estimate the advisability of endeavouring 
to confer the same blessing upon the comparatively 
mushroom cities in South Lancashire, and also of 
determining if they could take up more of the 
time of the Judges than the very liberal allowance 
which they will get—and that on days approximately 
fixed by the Order in Council—under the arrangement 
which comes into force next October. 


THE BEHRING SEA AWARD 
i Paris ‘Tribunal has at least pricked — that 


monstrous imposthume, the reputation of the late 
James G, Blaine. ‘The man could brag like any quack, 
but he failed to eke out his assurance by the most 
exiguous shred of argument. Now, his predecessors 
in diplomacy—Mr. Fish for example—could always 
dissemble their bravado in a certain plausibility; 
whereas Blaine began and ended with empty vapouring. 
And, though himself has escaped the consequences of 
detection, even ‘Tammany Hall must regret that he was 
permitted to find consolation for the’ loss of the White 
House in mismanagement of foreign relations. Indeed, 
it were hard to conceive an overthrow more complete 
than has overtaken his impudent attempt to convert 
an ocean-highway into a private preserve. Those rights, 
so-called ‘derivative,’ have faded into the past: for 
documents have proved that, in reply to objections 
advanced by Great Britain and the United States, 
Russia expressly restricted her jurisdiction to within 
cannon-shot of the shore. ‘The forged legacy from the 
Tzars, mark you, formed the very forefront of Blaine’s 
position, as presented in his most elaborate despatches ; 
yet beingsubmitted to the arbitrators,even an American, 
Mr. Justice Harlan namely, was compelled to deny its 
cogency. ‘There remained the other contention, that 
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the seal-herd, as possessing the animus revertendi, should 
be regarded as domesticated, and therefore as private 
property. Upon this theory the American counsel, 
discovering the Russian claim to be wholly untenable, 
placed their chief reliance ; but the wire-drawn hypo- 
thesis failed to carry the majority. True that the 
representatives of the United States affected conviction ; 
but Senator Morgan showed the moral worth of their 
support in his regret that the novelty of the circum- 
stances had not authorised a departure from the old 
principles of international law. For wherein does that 
novelty consist save in a double dose of an already 
too familiar quality? Which quality is American 
impudence ? 

The decision of the Tribunal in our favour upon 
every single principle at stake should teach Washing- 
ton that, even where the abhorred ‘ Britisher’ is con- 
cerned, a little honesty may on occasion advantageously 
temper policy. I'or this reason a procedure not wholly 
composed of * tail-twisting’ may not impossibly result 
therefrom : the more especially as all soreness should be 
removed by the practical profit which has accompanied 
the defeat on principle. Common sense hesitates to 
condemn the regulations recommended by the arbitra- 
tors as unduly severe upon the Canadians : (1) because 
they have the approval of Lord Hannen, and (2) since 
the Court, as a whole, evidently considers that the 
fur-seal stands in danger of extinction. When 
the suggestion is made that, through an understanding 
of the two Governments, killing should be altogether 
prohibited for two or three years, clearly the institu- 
tion of an annual close-time commends itself as an 
inevitable necessity. Yet the establishment of a sixty- 
mile prohibitive zone round the Pribyloff Islands does 
constitute that rookery a most valuable American 
monopoly ; and sets up, moreover, just one of those 
irregular jurisdictions which the Tribunal has already 
condemned in the case of the Behring Sea. Again, the 
restriction of pelagic sealing to licensed vessels seems 
reasonable enough ; but the regulations with regard to 
the fitness of the men authorised, and the weapons to be 
employed are too elaborate to be real: especially as 
the exemption of the Indian provides the poacher with 
an obvious way of escape. In short, the rules are 
not particularly fitted to check the butchery upon 
high seas; while the erection of an imaginary ring- 
fence round the breeding-places will enable the 
Americans to slaughter on land, ‘if so dispoged’, 
with complete security from Columbian competition. 
The pity was that the Tribunal could adjudicate with 
regard to the waters only; and so failed to counter- 
balance—(nay, it virtually increased)—the advantage 
accruing to the Americans in the possession of the 
Pribyloft Islands, 

There is nothing for it, however, except prompt legis- 
lation on the part of the several countries concerned— 
namely, America, Canada, and Great Britain—in order 
to give validity to the arbitrators’ recommendations. 
True that, with the representatives of all save the third 
dissentient, the plan does not start too prosperously. 
Still, any arrangement is better than none, and the 
quinguennial revisions will give the opportunity for 
teadjustment, and, if not, for abrogation. Be it 
Temembered that the Behring Sea difficulty, essentially 
& matter of small moment, bulked large only by reason 
of the man Blaine’s attempt to play Poseidon in the 
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North Pacific, and from his most impudent seizures of 
mariners disobeying his behests. Such high-handed 
tomfoolery cannot now be done by any American 
statesman with a reputation for sanity to lose, and 
(in so far) we may congratulate ourselves upon having 
gone to arbitration. Indeed, the only safe conclusion to 
be derived from the present award is that our case 
may sometimes be so overwhelmingly strong that even 
a majority of jurists cannot pronounce wholly against 
us. It makes at most the exception, proving the 
rule that Britain has cause to regret international 
arbitrations. Indeed the Canadians may (and do) 
question if it does not altogether conform to the 
general experience. At the same time it is calculated 
to exhilarate exceedingly the friend of every country 
but his own. 


THE JOLLY BUTCHER 


F there be anything which English householders 
might be supposed to know so thoroughly that to 
swindle them with it were impossible, that thing is beef. 
Has not the housekeeper learned (from her domestic 
economy book) how to recognise and choose the best ? 
Is not every householder a born critic? Well, read the 
report just issued by a Select Committee of the House 
of Lords, and see. 

During the last ten years (and more) those who buy 
and those who eat have discovered their absolute incapa- 
city to distinguish between prime English and imported 
American. ‘The proof is that in near every urban and 
suburban butcher's shop the one has been regularly sold 
for the other. And not only have the poor and 
ignorant been swindled: austerely respectable West 
End butchers—men who pride themselves on supplying 
the hupper suckles alone—with noisy salesmen in the 
slums, have gone ignorantly into the trade. Many who 
pretend to deal exclusively in English meat have neither 
bought an English bullock nor handled an English car- 
case once in a quarter of a year. Country towns have been 
quite as badly ‘sold’ as London. And to stock-farmers 
the most painful inference is that to the average 
customer foreign meat tastes (and is) every bit as good 
as English. The iniquity of the Butcher does not 
consist in passing off inferior joints for the best: had 
the stuff not been found equal to its recommendation 
there must have been an end of the business. In point 
of fact, both consumer and farmer have suffered by the 
fraud, and the plunder (as usual) has gone to the 
middleman. This beef sold, as English, at a shilling to 
fourteenpence a pound might have been sold with a 
profit at sevenpence. That is to say, this margin— 
a wide one—represents the plunder of the dishonest 
butcher. 

How to end it isa problem. No system of marking 
yet devised will protect the buyer at an isolated shop : 
for, obviously, you cannot imprint every pound of meat. 
The alternative is a system of inspectors and regula- 
tions. Every butcher who deals in foreign meat should 
be compelled to display in his shop a printed notice 
intimating the fact. Regulations affecting those who 
sell goods under false descriptions should be stiffened 
and very stringently applied. But, all the same, it need 
not be taken for granted that the issue would be to 
profit the farmer. As the case stands, the average 
prices of sheep and cattle for the past three years have 
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been steadily falling ; the imports of foreign meat 
rapidly increasing. Naturally, it might have been 
thought that the Butcher’s prices would have come 
down also; but by many ingenious and unscrupulous 
devices that artist in corruption has practically kept 
them at the old level. In many cases this has been, as 
the Report shows, by collusion among the tradesmen of 
a district or a town: who simply agreed among them- 
selves not to sell below a certain figure. Were 
Mr. Herbert Gardner to rise to the occasion and 
promptly devise and introduce an effective measure 
compelling declaration on the part of all sellers of 
foreign meat one inevitable result would be a general 
fall in retail prices. Foreign and English meat would 
be placed in direct and open competition; and, as it 
has been practically demonstrated that one is nearly as 
good as the other, the tendency would be for prices to 
approximate. Customers are always willing to pay for 
the very best of our home-grown animals; but the 
average joint is unlikely to increase in value, 
while inferior meat will represent a dead __ loss. 
Till within the last four years farmers could 
always get something for old, fattened ewes and dairy 
cows. Charitable institutions, workhouses, pauper 
lunatic asylums, and that kind of establishment gene- 
rally, were glad to have them at a reduced price—six- 
pence a pound, say, when the prime stood at a shilling. 
But you may have the best New Zealand mutton or 
American beef now for that price, and these others are 
unsaleable. Nor is it at all likely that the import 
trade will suffer from the adoption of any system of 
marking or inspection. The value of stock is going 
down as certainly as the value of cereals went down ; 
and all that legislation can do is to secure the benefit 
to the general public. It is one thing to ruin our 
farmers that the poor may have cheaper food: it is 
another to do so that the middleman may ‘ pinch — 
which is, appropriate and pocket—the difference. 

This Lords Committee has done its work uncommon 
well. Remains a task for it—or another. None have 
yet thought of inquiring into the business of the plun- 
dering tailor; yet is there a very close connection 
between that business and cheap mutton. ‘Ihe New 
Zealander breeds and maintains his sheep less for the 
meat than the wool. It would scarce pay him to 
fatten mutton and send it home for sale at from two- 
pence to fourpence per pound. He looks to the fleece 
for the most of his income; and he has flooded the 
world with wool, which has gone down so tremendously 
in price that many of our great sheep-farmers are 
nearing that state of despair and bankruptcy which the 
wheat-growers reached before them. The wool 
dealer reckons that in the last ten years his prices 
have gone down by at least fifty per cent. Has there 
been a corresponding decline in the tailors’ bills of the 
same period? When you sell wool in the fleece you 
get about half of what you used to get ; when you buy it 
again in the shape of tweed it costs as much as ever— 
or a little more. Here, again, is a striking illustration 
of the fact that free imports do not always mean 
cheapness. Moreover, there is nothing adulterated 
more generally, nor more systemically, than cloth. 
Cheap and general as wool is, pure woollens are neither 
general nor cheap. ‘There is no good reason why the 
solicitude expressed by so many enactments, that the 
buyer of food shall be protected against adulteration, 
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may not be extended to the wearer of clothes. Yet at 
the present moment, if the greedy middleman could be 
compelled to take only a fair profit, fine woollens should 
be common at the price of shoddy. And whoever 
started a movement to ensure this consummation, would 
deserve the gratitude of his countrymen: such of them 
(at least) as pay tailors’ bills. 


THE BOMBAY RIOTS 


oe Saturday the British public were startled 

by the news that Bombay, the Western Capital 
of India, famous for its riches, its mercantile enterprise, 
its schools and colleges, its manufactures, had fallen 
into the hands of a fanatic mob. It had become ‘a 
city of the dead.” Every shop and house was closed, 
there was scarce a soul in the streets. Hindu and 
Mussulman were fighting and killing each other, 
The troops were massed in the centre of the town, 
and guns in position were pointing to the chief native 
streets. In addition to the troops of the garrison the 
Volunteer Artillery and horse had been called out. 
And Bombay ranks with Calcutta as the best city in the 
Indian Empire ! 

It would be foolish to exaggerate the importance of 
these riots, but it would be equally unwise to neglect 
the many lessons to be learned from them. As was 
the case in the Indian Mutiny six-and-thirty years 
since, so at Bombay in 93, the storm burst from a 
clear sky. In a few hours one of the most important 
and most advanced cities of the Empire, guarded by 
European troops, became a scene of anarchy. Now, 
though the riot burst suddenly upon the authorities, 
it must be borne in mind that the same premonitions of 
fanatical discontent which preceded the Mutiny have 
been remarkable these two or three years past. As in 
the pre-Mutiny days the same vague dread has been 
abroad in the land that there is to be an attack 
on the ancient creeds. The causes which have 
led to this religious discontent are not difficult to dis- 
cover. ‘The Brahman priest hates us, as he is bound to 
hate us, because the development of the country and 
the extension of education are fast destroying his power 
and diminishing his income. From village to village 
the religious mendicant proclaims the destruction of 
the old gods. The old, or orthodox, Hindu lends a 
willing ear to his preaching because he sees the want of 
obedience and reverence in the rising generation, and he 
loves not the Government that has produced that want. 
‘The movement in favour of cow-protection and its singu- 
Jar activity is in great measure due to the feeling among 
the leaders of Orthodox Hinduism that Brahmanism 
is seriously affected. Preaching throughout the length 
and breadth of the land has stirred the fanatical 
passions of the masses and has been the main cause of the 
riots which have taken place all over the Empire. lu 
Calcutta the police were stoned and the military had 
to be summoned. At Benares a most serious row was 
due to a supposed grievance regarding an obscure 
shrine. The last mail brings an account of several 
other disturbances. The Hon. Mr. Justice Prinsep, 
one of the oldest and most experienced Judges of the 
Calcutta High Court, remarked the other day from the 
Bench ‘that four cases out of five which now came WW 
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Code (rioting). ‘This seemed to show a state of law- 
lessness all over the country.” 

It is impossible that there should ever be another 
Indian Mutiny : because there is no Brahmanical Army 
to join the fanatical masses. But it must be borne in 
mind that if this spirit of lawlessness continue to 
spread, and to be expressed in overt acts, the mainten- 
ance of peace and order will tax our resources to the 
utmost. If every native in India threw a brick at us, 
our power would pass like snow in the ‘sun, It is 
not by force that we hold India: it is by prestance. 
Reverence for authority having perished among the 
masses, it would be a superhuman task to keep the peace. 
The Bombay riots only confirm the opinion that 
reverence for authority has of late been greatly 
impaired. ‘The reasons for this decay of repute are 
not far to seek. British rule depends on the pluck, 
brains, and energy of the district magistrate. In the old 
days he represented the power and authority of 
the Central Government, aud the masses feared 
and respected him, and he enjoyed their confidence. 
But his power and authority are shared with the 
Municipal and District Boards, manned by lawyers and 
money-lenders who are not in touch with the people, but 
regard the ryot merely as a political instrument—not 
understanding how dangerous the instrument may be- 
come. ‘Taine in his Révolution describes how, before the 
eve of things, the local assembly was in the hands of 
the village lawyer and the village schoolmaster, and how 
the peasant, listening to their speeches, slowly assimi- 
lated the idea that he was one of a vast herd everywhere 
ill-used, fleeced, and starved. ‘his discontent, created 
by the lawyer and the schoolmaster, was increased by the 
preaching of the press. ‘The papers, like the vernacular 
papers of India, were wretched rags : but they declaimed 
against the Government, and, being read to the peasant, 
embittered his mind. What then took place in France 
is now taking place in India. ‘he village lawyer and 
the schoolmaster, products of higher education, are 
busy teaching the ryot that he is fleeced, starved, and 
ill-used, and the vernacular press devotes its energies 
to embittering his mind against all authority. 

These riots are the firstfruits of such teaching. But 
they will not be an unmixed evil if they rouse the 
general attention to the true condition of affairs in our 
Indian Empire. ‘The new spirit of lawlessness must be 
suppressed with the firm strong hand. ‘The masses are 
ignorant as they were when Clive founded the Empire. 
More: like all Orientals, they are liable to sudden 
spasms of violent fanaticism, and it is the European 
alone who can keep the peace among the creeds. ‘They 
are the most industrious and most sober peasantry in the 
world: the most law-abiding, if they are protected 
from the fanatical preacher, the seditious scribbler, and 
the professional agitator. 
bounden duty, for we are answerable for the peace and 
safety of the country. Events have shown that their 
peace and safety depend on the highest executive 
offices being held by Britons. ‘The, native magis- 
trates at Bombay (you are informed) did nothing 
towards quelling the riots. It is right (men say) that 
the natives should have a share in the administration of 
the law ; but it is forgotten that the general adminis- 
tration of India is already entrusted to them. ‘There 
are no judicial offices from which they are excluded : 
there are not many executive offices, except the most 


To protect them is our 
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important of all. These we must not give them, for 
on their being manned by Britons depends the 
maintenance of our dominion. It must be recognised 
that we are in India not merely as stewards and 
administrators. If we are not that, there is little 
justification for our rule. 


POLYANDRY 


HERE are two philosophers: the name of the one 
is Zangwill, the name of the other is Stead. Now 
they have fallen out, so that truth may come by her 
own, ‘They have fallen out about woman. Woman is 
a mysterious creature that cries out for elucidation, and 
our philosophers are never weary of working out her 
actions under any given set of impossible conditions. 
Mr. Zangwill works it out in one way—or at least Mr. 
Stead says he does—and Mr. Stead works it out in 
another ; what Mr. Zangwill may have to say of it the 
world yet waits to know. Mr. Zangwill has been 
talking in a popular magazine about the second Mrs. 
‘Tanqueray, which is a kind of topic attractive to readers 
of popular magazines. From its contemplation he 
passes easily to the sowing of wild oats; there are 
readers of magazines who never weary of the Platonic 
discussion of wild oats. Now Mr. Zangwill explains 
wild oats according to the evolutionary method. 
‘ Just as the human embryo,’ quoth he, ‘ repeats all the 
animal stages by which man rose from the ranks of the 
amvoebie, before it settles into the human figure, so the 
spiritual man goes through all the savage experiences 
of his race in the development from polygamy to 
monogamy. Our blushing philosopher forgets to add 
that some men then pass on to polyandry, which is a 
flaw in the paralogism. But no matter for that; he 
adds the sentence, compact of Goethe and Hegel and 
all the self-spun cobwebs of the Germans, ‘ marriage is 
the world-experience re-demonstrated in the individual.” 
It is a great saying and it is a great thing to know 
about the human embryo. ‘To the cavils of the other 
sort of philosopher we need not lend an ear. He will 
say that the man of to-day is neither an embryo nor a 
primitive polygamist ; that the primitive polygamy was 
an institution of society like our own marriage and that 
marriage is the only fruitful parallel of it; that what Mr. 
Zangwill delicately calls the polygamy of the monogam- 
ous man was also the outside polygamy of the poly- 
gamous man. He will allege that if the spiritual man 
goes through the marital experience of the race, he will 
similarly go through its mechanical experience, and 
pass from the use of spiritual fish-bones to the latest 
improvement of the jack-plane that Birmingham can 
devise. He will assert, in short, that if Mr. Zangwill 
is saying that man, like the race, advances from the 
unorganised to the organised, he is talking flat common- 
place ; if he is saying anything else or nothing, he is 
talking as flatulent nonsense. 

But let that be. We are moved rather by the 
familiar illogic of his opponent. Mr. Stead’s comment 
on the ameebic theory is that what is sauce for the 
gander is sauce for the goose. If polygamy is a 
necessary phase in the development of man’s character, 
why not polyandry in woman’s? Mr. Stead is always 
saying this, and it is magniloquent but it is not argu- 
ment. It would, indeed, be an injustice to his flaunting 
consistency to deny that on the rouged and powdered 
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face of it the analogy is just. Yet is the analogy of 
the amateur thinker who takes a word to be a 
fact and never dreams that a fact is made up 
of circumstances, Let us admit that polygamy 
(we thank thee, Mr. Zangwill, for teaching us 
that word) is a necessary stage in the development 
of a masculine character: as indeed, shorn of the 
pseudo-science, it usually is. Then so it is in a 
feminine character, says Mr. Stead. That involves the 
assumption that the masculine character is made up 
of the same elements and is therefore the same as the 
feminine. Would Mr. Stead tie himself to that 
statement of his Gospel? But unless he subscribe 
to it, over goes his ratiocination, and over goes with 
it all the fabric of fallacy that the emancipators of 
woman have built up through all these years of tub- 
thumping. There is a development of woman, and 
will be always ; but unless a woman be a man how is 
she to be perfected out of the same experience? Out 
of the coupling of horse and ass there comes neither a 
better ass nor a better horse. 

But give that point away: not because it is not con- 
clusive, but for further light on the methods of this 
most rational of reasoners. ‘The polygamous man casts 
the slough of his poiygamy, he marries, and rents a 
villa in Kensington. What of the polyandrous woman ? 
‘There may be some—we have heard of few other than 
the second Mrs. 'Tanqueray—who pass safely through 
the Jordan of Piccadilly to the further shore of Albert 
Gate. But will Mr. Stead say that the proportion 
of them will bear comparison with that of the poly- 
gamous that go over dry-shod ? It is just because of the 
monstrous blunder of the Tanqueray’s character that the 
play is damned, and doubly damned, in the eyes of all 
that care one snap of the fingers for the dramatic pre- 
sentation of realities rather than of suburban fictions. 
The parallel is but one more instance of the incurable 
folly that clutches at words and puts out its tongue in 
the face of staring facts. But the facts stare on un- 
perturbed : it remains true that man can do and be 
saved what woman does and is lost. It may be the 
weakness of her will that forbids recovery ; it may be 
the organisation of what they call the Social Conscience. 
We think we see the finger of both in it. Nature 
and convention both have made sex govern a woman’s 
life wholly or in great part when it is but one factor 
out of many in man. ‘There is no insolence in saying 
the bare truth that man is more to woman than woman is 
toman. She pivots on sex, and she must walk the more 
warily. Tor the few that go unscathed through the 
fire the best of us have respect ; for the fewer, sympathy. 
But looking at the charred bodies and souls of the mass 
we can only stand and wonder that the most starveling 
experience and the blindest fanaticism could ever delude 
any man into the imagining that it is with them as 
with their paramours. 


CONCERNING CORDITE 


N R. HANBURY, the indefatigable, may be con- 

gratulated upon having brought the cordite 
scandal before Parliament. The proceeding required a 
certain nerve, inasmuch as the Explosives Committee 
which sanctioned the introduction of that powder 
was appointed by a Conservative Government, and 
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included several blameless adherents of our cause, 
Now party considerations or that of ‘ So-and-So 
is such a capital fellow you know,’ are too 
frequently advanced as pretexts for leaving official 
irregularities unprobed. It is a_ relief, therefore, 
to come across an M.P. who can, when patriotism calls, 
throw faction, and maybe friendship as well, to the 
winds. Mr. Hanbury’s questions summarised succinctly 
enough the charges against the Explosives Committee 
in general and Sir Frederick Abel in particular as 
formulated by the Pall Mall. Did the War Department 
invite certain inventors to submit particulars of their 
inventions: did a committee of experts, headed by Sir 
Frederick Abel, reject these: did he, in conjunction 
with Professor Dewar, subsequently take out a patent 
for the manufacture of cordite: did he assign it for use 
abroad without the consent of the War Office: did a 
private firm, wherewith Dr. Anderson was connected, 
supply the necessary machinery Mr. Campbell- 
Bannerman’s reply must be pronounced diplomatic 
rather than explicit. ‘Thus the statement that 
the trials took place in 90, and that the Abel- 
Dewar powder was patented in the previous year does 
not meet the whole case. Indeed the Secretary for 
War admits that an inventor submitted samples in the 
early stages of the inquiry, and that others were 
deposited from time to time without special invitation, 
Consequently the Pall Mall's charge that Sir I'rederick 
proceeded, ‘on the basis of knowledge acquired as a 
public servant, to invent a new powder’ remains 
unrefuted, albeit that Mr. Hanbury’s interrogatory 
pointed distinctly to that allegation. Again, with 
regard to a very important point, the assignment, 
namely, of the patent for use abroad, Mr. Campbell- 
Bannerman spoke darkly indeed : the previous consent 
of the War Office was not asked, but the fact was 
notified to the department. Lastly, with reference to 
Dr. Anderson and his machinery, he were a master of 
exegesis that could extract a coherent explanation 
from the Ministers answers to Mr. Hanbury’s 
queries, whether put in the first instance, or as riders 
upon the Right Honourable gentleman’s statement. 
Sir Frederick Abel’s reputation is a matter of 
paramount importance to Sir Frederick Abel, and to 
The mere fact than an action for infringe- 
ment of patent will come before the law-courts closes 
the door to any pertinent criticism. It is quite con- 
ceivable that the distinguished man of science can shut 
his adversaries’ mouths completely. Priority of idea isa 
matter of hairs where science is concerned, as witnesses the 
stock instance of the discovery of Neptune by Leverrier 
and Adams. At the same time the circumstance that 
a British inventor, in Government employ, can dispose 
of his idea to the foreigner without incurring the 
slightest censure does seem to indicate a very weak 
place in our official arrangements. Sir Charles Dilke 
appeared anxious to know wherein the precise advan- 
tage lay of protecting a nostrum at home if it could 
be assigned for free manufacture abroad, aud Mr. 
Campbell-Bannerman’s rejoinder is to seek. No 
doubt the problem bristles with difficulties, as can 
we prevent Lord Armstrong from supplying ordnance 
to Russia on the supposition that the possession of 
India may depend upon our superiority in artillery ° 
On the other hand the businesslike dispatch displayed 
by Sir Frederick Abel in spreading his real or sup- 
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posed specific broadcast over the Continent cannot be 
defended on any a priori reasoning, and the cordite 
embroilment distinctly proves that a monopoly should 
be exacted from such patentees for the space of ten 
years at least. 

The public conscience might rest comparatively at 
ease, if it could be certain that absolutely the best 
powder had been secured. Unfortunately the experi- 
ence of experts, other than him of the Pall Mall, 
jis very much to the contrary. They assert that 
cordite cannot be manufactured without the utmost 
precaution, nay, that the explosive cannot be made 
at all in extreme climates as Canada’s and India’s. 
They allege further that the ammunition loses its 
velocity from storage, and that its smoky qualities 
necessitate the invention of special vents in the 
guns. More dangerous still are its powers of corrosion, 
in that three thousand rounds will render a rifle 
useless for accurate shooting, and that its efficiency 
for artillery of big calibre is gravely questioned by those 
who should know. In fact, there seems at least, a pre- 
sumption that the ammunition has been constructed 
upon an entirely wrong basis, the nitro-glycerine 
(namely) instead of the gun-cotton. Anyhow the con- 
fidence entertained in the condiment by skilled special- 
ists appears anything but robust, and therewith a 
panic must inevitably ensue upon the advent of war. 
We might, and should hang the Explosives Committee, 
but that would bring but a poor consolation ; and the 
moral would seem to be that the present system of 
mixed military and civilian responsibility constitutes 
the maximum of incompetency in precautions for the 
Empire’s safety. The War Office must and shall be 
purged by Mr. Hanbury or another. 

The exact cure cannot be indicated offiand ;_ still 
one or two points appear obvious enough. Within 
the department there must be an entire change from 
the present loose method of accepting projects from 
anybody: in other words responsibility should attach 
immediately to one individual and to one only. 
Further, the public has a right to demand that the 
Parliamentary mouthpiece of the War Office should 
be, not a comfortable civilian, but a military man of 
repute. If the Radical poverty in soldiery renders 
such an arrangement difficult of achievement, then 
let the Secretary for War stand independent of 
party. ‘This much seems clear, that ourselves alone 
of the European Powers allow an unwarlike burgess to 
act as sandbag to the assailants of official delinquency. 
Even M. de Freycinet had never administered the 
lrench army were it not for his experiences as 
Cngineer and as Gambetta’s factotum. In Germany 
a soldier invariably answers for his fellow-soldiers, 
and the custom commends itself both in theory 
and in practice. But just consider Mr. Campbell- 
Bannerman : does not Lord Sandwich’s remark concern- 
ing the Marquis of Rockingham apply to him, and, for 
that matter, to Mr. Stanhope as well? ‘It is cruel to 
torment the dumb creature so’: besides, having harried, 
what have you gained thereby? The world knows 
that he is at the War Office because he could 
be, say, Chancellor of the Duchy, and sv These 
Suggestions need have no connection whatever with 
the present controversy; indeed, so far as they are 
Concerned, the Pall Mall might still be under the 
editorship of Mr. William Thomas Stead. 
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A RIGHT JACOBITE 


OCKHART of Carnwath, was Jacobitism incarnate— 
Jacobitism in its very highest and most strenuous 
expression, ‘The thing possessed his brain as masterfully 
as it swayed his heart. His whole being was compre- 
hended in its influence, and it more or less coloured all his 
judgments of men and affairs. That it annihilated regard 
to his own interest it were rash to affirm ; but if he was 
something of an egotist, he was also one of the most 
devoted, as he was among the ablest and most prudent, of 
the Chevalier’s counsellors. His devotion to the cause, 
firm from the beginning, was cemented by the blood of 
his younger brother Philip. That ‘Saint and Martyr’, 
as he calls him, was taken prisoner at Preston and shot as 
a deserter. And, says Lockhart, ‘When he was led 
out to the place of execution the officers of the 
other side, who were his old companions, owned he 
walked with the same lively genteel air as he used at 
the head of his company, and having told them he was 
never afraid of powder, and much less in so good a 
cause, he declined tying a napkin over his face, and 
having with great devotion recommended himself to 
God, he cocked his hat, and calling on them to do 
their last, he looked death and his murderers in the 
face, and received the shots which put an end to his days,’ 
The Memoirist himself possessed a like ingenuous courage, 
manifested not more by the ardour of his Jacobitism than 
by his persistent exposure of the characteristics—especially 
the weaker ones—of contemporary politicians. The hard 
and untimely fate of his brother had its effect, no doubt, 
in sharpening the acerbity of his feeling towards the 
Hanoverians ; but, making allowance for even a certain 
fanaticism in his political dislikes, the honesty of his judg- 
ment is as little open to question as the keenness of his 
discernment. Also, if his partisanship be unqualified, it is 
so frank and transparent as almost to disarm criticism. 
How admirable the naivelé of his contrast between 
Cavaliers and Presbyterians! ‘The former being (I say it 
impartially) of generous spirits and designing good and 
just things believes every other man is so too’—(it 
of course never strikes the Memoirist that he himself is a 
striking exception to the universality of his own pronounce- 
ment)—‘ and are not at secret pains, as is necessary, to 
cement a party’s councils and measures together ; whereas 
the Presbyterians, acting from a selfish principle and 
conscious of their ill actions and designs are like the 
devil’—(and perhaps also Lockhart)—‘ never idle, but 
always projecting, and so closely linked together that all 
go the same way and all either fall or stand together.’ 
And the piquancy of the Memoirs is heightened by the 
fact that, while their author was above all things ‘a good 
hater’, he makes it a peculiar care to duly set forth the 
excellences no less than the defects of his characters. 
Superficially considered, some estimates of his have all the 
careful impartiality of a judicial summary, and, in so far as 
method and form are concerned, might have been modelled 


on the official judgments of his father, the Lord 
President. But the graces, mental or moral, are brushed 


in merely to bring out the blemishes. Thus, of 
Seafield, Lockhart is careful to state that ‘he was 
finely accomplished: a learned lawyer, a just judge, 
courteous and good-natured ;’ he even gives the man 
credit fer being ‘of loyal enough principles ;’ but 
—then comes the fly in the ointment !—‘he had 
so mean and selfish a soul that he wanted resolution 


and honesty enough to adhere to them.’ ‘’Tis easy,’ he 


says of Stair, ‘to gather he was false and cruel, covetous 
and imperious, altogether destitute of the sacred ties of 
honour, loyalty, justice, and gratitude ; and lastly, a man 
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of very great parts, else he could never have perpetrated 
so much wickedness’; so that ‘his endowments may 
justly entitle him to be ranked among the greatest and 
at the same time among the worst men of this age.’ 
In the same way, Mar’s ‘great talent lay in the cunning 
management of his designs and projects, in which it was 
hard to find him out when he aimed to be incognito ; and 
thus he showed himself to be a man of good sense but bad 
morals.’ Perhaps this veiled and balanced satire is at its 
most corrosive in respect of Annandale, who, ‘ a man framed 
and cut out for business, extremely capable and assiduous,’ 
was yet, ‘even by those of the Revolutionary party, only 
employed ‘as the Indians worship the devil, out of fear.’ 
But the insinuating suggestiveness in the appraisement of 
the Earl of Glasgow were also hard to match; for that 
peer ‘was so ridiculously vain that he affected a great deal 
of respect and reverence as his due.’ 

Withal, Lockhart, ardent Jacobite though he was, is 
found singling out Fletcher for glowing and unqualified 
eulogy !‘ To sum up all,’ he says, ‘ he was a learned, gallant, 
honest, and every other way well accomplished gentle- 
man; and if even a man proposes to serve and merit 
well of his country, let him place his courage, zeal, and 
constancy as a pattern before him, and think himself 
sufficiently applauded and rewarded by obtaining the 
character of being like Fletcher of Saltoun.’ The expla- 
nation is that Fletcher, though no Jacobite in the strict 
sense, had what in Lockhart’s eyes was the saving grace 
of incorruptible patriotism. His devotion to the interests 
of Scotland atoned, in great part, for his lack of zeal on 
behalf of the Stuarts. Indeed, as matter of fact, Lockhart’s 
own Jacobitism was chiefly patriotic in origin. The Scots 
nation, in his eyes, was in nearly all respects—-and more 
especially for its antiquity and perpetual independence 
‘preferable to all the nations of Europe’; and the 
Union of the Crowns was ‘ to be reckoned’ the beginning 
‘of the fatal era from whence we are to commence Scot- 
Jand’s ruin.” This event it was that was mainly respon- 
sible for the somewhat unscrupulous political morality 
of the contemporary nobles. Even in Lockhart’s day the 
‘Scotch gentry’ did far exceed those of England 
in refinement and culture; and if they were somewhat 
‘ corrupted ’ of late, this was due simply to the ‘ constant 
and long tract of discouragement to all that endeavoured 
to rectify the abuses and advance the interests of the 
country. The story of the fortunes of Scotland down 
to the union of the Parliament may (he thinks) be appo- 
sitely tagged with the words of /neas : 


. Quis talia fundo, 
Myrmidonum, Dolopumvye, aut duri miles Ulyssei, 


Temperet a lacrymis ? 


For the union of the Parliaments was the crowning 
disaster, whose fatal results could be averted only by the 
restoration of the exiled dynasty. 

Lockhart watched the gradual fading away of his 
desire. The ‘king allowed himself to be the mere tool 
of a parcel of people’ who never were nor will be capable 
to do ‘him any material service, and are contemptible 
in the sight of all them that know them’; and in 1728 
he retired from his service, in ‘despair of ever seeing a 
probability of better days.’ 


WICKET-KEEPING 


HE birthright of your Pilling in posse may be cata- 
logued as follows: item a pair of hawks’-eyne ; item, 
hands that are endowed with ‘second-touch’; item, a 
double portion of that physical faith which is commonly 
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miscalled ‘nerve.’ Nevertheless to him as to any other 
artist the happy misquotation—poeta nascilur nec non fil— 
altogether applies. In the first place he must learn to 
stand properly (there are only two possible attitudes— 
vide the pictures in Badminton) and, seeing that a tendency 
to ‘snap ’em a bit’ is the final, formal, material, and 
efficient cause of the slobbered catch, he must teach him- 
self to take whatever comes to hand leisurely nor yet 
lazily. Then, since all batsmen do not play the game 
tightfooted and the ball is apt to be lost all the way in a 
chaos of whirling limbs and waving willow-wood, he must 
be able to deduce space and pitch from a casual glimpse 
of the bowler’s arm; so that a detailed knowledge of the 
manifuld subtleties of modern bowling will be found no 
more than necessary. And if to him be entrusted the task 
of making minor alterations in the field—’tis Nyren’s 
counsel and therefore to be well considered—he should 
obviously be able to discern the flaw in a batsman’s 
method. Celeris paribus, your wicket-keeper makes the 
best captain: not only because it is possible for him to 
shift the fieldsmen without putting the striker upon his 
guard, but also because he is bound to see more of the 
game than his companions. 

Nowadays, the beautiful art of fielding is seldom 
systematically taught. There are, indeed, a few schools 
(Winchester for instance) where the good old institution 
of ‘ cricket-fagging’ still flourishes, and poetic justice is 
done on the laggard by means of a brass-headed_ stump ; 
and there the traditions of good scouting outlive the 
generations of boyhood. If, however, our young 


‘gentlemen’ (the word is a time-honoured technicality of 


the game) would, of their own free will or on compulsion, 
devote a tenth of the time lost in slogging at a net to this 
neglected branch of the game, there would be fewer cheap 
centuries to be chronicled by the sporting scribe and many 
more matches brought to a conclusion, with an end to the 
drivel of the would-be reformer, who aptly enough comes 
in with the Giant Gooseberry. Let cricketers learn to 
catch, and stop, and throw as accurately as the players of 
base-ball oversea ; and there need be no more talk of illo- 
gical and unpracticable alterations in the Laws of Cricket 
(as Shrewsbury pointed out at the time acertain proposed 
change in the |.b.w. rule would actually tend to make the 
game slower) or of the re-establishment of that ‘only 
begotten’ of shooters, the plantain. If our scholastic 
‘House of Lords ’-—-the Headmasters’ Conference to wit— 
could be persuaded to abolish net-practice (we commend 
the suggestion to the Head of Haileybury) public-school 
fielding would be mightily improved ; and inter alia, your 
‘Ancient Mariner’ (by interpretation, the wicket-keeper 
‘who stoppeth one of three’ and bungles the rest) would 
become extinct as the longstop. 

It is seldom indeed that any serious attempt is made to 
teach the young idea how to stump; nevertheless, with a 
little patience the thing may be well done. Catch a sixteen- 
year-old, who is gifted with good eyes and serviceable hands 
(though the Zeitgeist wears blue stockings and blue goggles, 
there are still such good ’uns to be found ; take a walk 
round the meads some fine half-holiday and pick out two or 
three of the best slips for a preliminary trial) and prevail 
upon him to stand up toa single stump and stop your bowl- 
ing for a quarter of an hour every afternoon, You will be 
well advised to choose a good, true pitch, or a nasty jar 
on ankle or knee-pan may disgust your pupil at the 
outset. Begin with plain fast balls, and as soon as he 
has learned to hold them neatly, try him with slow break- 
backs and the like, taking particular care to break him of 
the habit of snapping. After two or three weeks of this 
sort of practice, beat up a friend to stand in front of the 
wicket and poke up catches and miss the ball artfully ; as 
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soon as your pupil can catch and stump decently—but not 
before—he may be allowed to keep in house trial matches 


and the like. Then present him with Badminton and let 
him take his chance; the odds are you will see him next 
season strutting about in the school colours and discussing 
the relative merits of Sherwin and Mr. Macgregor—neither 
of whom he has ever seen. If you live in the country and 
get no chance of coaching boys—all said and done, there 
is no pleasanter diversion—try your hand on a grown-up 
rustic. Last summer the writer succeeded in converting 
the village postman (a sturdy little fellow, who goes a- 
poaching in his Sunday-best ‘bowler’ for reasons of his 
own) into a very useful custodian: so that this season 
Pencofen has won a few matches and the aforesaid official 
an apple-cheeked friend or two. With a felicity which is 
worthy of Lewis Carroll, he is wont to speak of himself as 
a ‘wicketer’—a notable addition, surely, to the sporting 
scribe’s stock-in-trade ? 

The wicket-keepers of Hambledon’s prime—the sweet- 
voiced Tom Sueter, who often stumped a man off Brett’s 
‘tremendous’ bowling, or Hammond of Sussex, who is 
also honourably mentioned in Nyren’s chronicle—could 
they be permitted to leave the Elysian playing-fields and 
re-visit the Delphi of their faith, would assuredly marvel 
at the doings of Mr. Macgregor and the rest. ‘To begin 
with they seldom or never ventured to stand up to the 
wicket, but were content to follow Nyren’s advice (saith 
the Young Crickeler’s Tutor: ‘The wicket-keeper should 
stand at a little distance behind the wicket, yet not so far 
hack but that he may, by a short and quick s/ep, stump 
out the batter should he move from his ground’), and the 
best of them never dreamed of working without a long- 
stop. In the next place—as will be seen by any doubter, 
who takes the trouble to go through the ancient scores— 
the percentage of batsmen dismissed by stumping or by 
catches at the wicket was barely a third as great as it is 
nowadays. Finally we must remember that the fastest of 
plain lobs (David Brett never attained to the pace of Mr. 
Woods, or that erratic genius, Mr. Kortright: a fact which 
should be patent to any student of anatomy) are far 
easier to see, and far more comfortable to handle, than 
the weird stuff purveyed by such bowlers as Briggs and 
Lohmann. 

Who is the best wicket-keeper of the day? “Tis a 
difficult question ; to be answered tentatively by a critical 
use of statistics. Could a record be kept of catches missed 
and hits misfielded in every first-class match during the 
season—so that the year’s scouting could be analysed as 
well as the year’s bowling and batting—the various 
almanacs of the game would be more useful hereafter as 
historical authorities. As it is some of the wicket-keeper’s 
sins of omission are registered on the score-sheet as extras ; 
and if we agree to take the average percentage of byes 
given to runs scored by opponents as a criterion of com- 
parison, it is possible roughly to estimate the relative 
value of (say) Sherwin and Mr. Macgregor to a side. Last 
year the former gave 151 byes in an aggregate of 4466 
runs compiled against Notts in 16 first-class matches—a 
percentage of 3°38; the latter in the fourteen matches in 
which he played, 119 in 4653, or 2°55 per cent. only, And 
since Mr, Macgregor never condescends to trickery for 
the amusement of the sixpenny freeholders, as one or two 
others we could name are inclined to do, there is no doubt 
as to who must be considered the greater artist: albeit 
there are three at least besides Sherwin (Mr. Newton of 
Somerset; Storer of Derbyshire; and Mr. Gay of 
Cambridge), who may be called by courtesy his rivals. 
lo say nothing of Mr. Blackbam, loved in the land of the 
kangerang and the boomeroo, whom some do think the 
best that ever stood behind a wicket. 
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THE GOTH AT THE GATE 
_ spirit of the age has fallen upon Clifford’s Inn, and 
already there are signs of its approaching disinte- 
gration, faint indications of the time when it shall be 
absorbed into the brickman’s hod, cloven in pieces by the 
navvy’s pick to atinkling accompaniment of masons’ trowels. 
The prospect is not a pleasant one, for the old Inn is 
saturated with association, and is still a very marvel of 
peace near one of the most bellicose streets in the world, 
Of the other Inns of Chancery some are not of our time 
for the ‘memory of man that runneth not to the contrary ’ 
is a short-breathed creature. The antiquity of Furnival’s 
lies no longer in the Inn itself but in Wood’s Hotel, which 
has clothed itself in a spurious antiquity,and has already 
become the Meccah of old Fogeys. It has achieved that 
senile respectability which cometh of accumulated 
generations, albeit it is in our grandfathers’ recollection 
when its site was occupied by a range of old chambers 
with plastered fronts and high gables resembling a country 
village rather than a London Inn of Chancery. Lyon's 
Inn is a thing of the completed and ruled-off past. 
Clement’s Inn has fallen, and its presiding genius, the 
kneeling Blackamoor who supported the sun-dial in 
the garden, has passed into the hands of the Templars. 
In vain, poor sable son of woe, 
Thou seek’st the tender tear : 
From thee in vain with pangs they flow, 
For mercy dwells not here. 
From cannibals thou fled’st in vain , 
Lawyers less quarter give, 
The first won’t eat you till you're slain, 
The last will do’t alive. 
From which it will be seen that the elegant extracts of 
1793 are equally ‘elegant’ in ’93. 

New Inn—why are new squares and new bridges and 
new things generally always older than any other ?— 
is fast losing its honourable novity. Barnard’s Inn is 
laid low, and a great school for the education of 
Merchant Taylors will stand in its stead: only there are 
blessed rumours that its inimitable and irreproachable 
little hall is yet to be spared, for which all praise to the 
God of Ancient Landmarks. Staple’s Inn alone stands in 
all its old glory, the most splendid example of restoration 
in this age of Titan warehouses and mammoth flats. 
London has no edile, and it is to an insurance company 
that she owes the preservation of her finest example of 
domestic street architecture of a period anterior to the 
fire. Yet lawyers teach that a corporation has no 
conscience! Until the other day, Clifford’s Inn alone 
remained untouched by restorer or masonic devastation. 

The old planes swayed in gentle contempt of the tide 
in the affairs of men, running like a mill-race down Fleet 
Street, and fingered with their leaves the crumbling iron- 
work which girdled the Square. Even this very year the 
pink hawthorn by the gate put out two tiny blushes as 
faint indices of the life that was in her. There has been 
little change here, and though we missed some while back 
the old clock in the turret on the hall, we hardly regretted 
it. Its note had a chapel-going ring in it, and stunk of 
Noncontformity. ‘True it is that some years ago our eyes 
were insulted by a great boarded building notice planted 
firm in the Square front, but the cats to whom this 
curtilage belongs by right of usucapion, or prescriptive 
user, treated it so contemptuously that one summer night 
it evanished and we breathed again. Not even in London 
does every one know this backwater in the river of life, 
and cabmen have been known to confound it with other- 
kind public-houses. 

Even to-day it would be possible for Charles Lamb’s 
blameless friend to take ‘up his abode here amid an 
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incongruous assemblage of various vermin in the law, and 
sit among them in calm and sinless peace,’ The Inn lies 
at the back of St. Dunstan’s-in-the-West, and boasteth of 
three exits, so that a man may flee from cunning bailiffs 
or restless duns, and make escape into Fleet Street, Fetter 
Lane, or Chancery Lane, as pleaseth him best. It once 
was in more lordly hands, for Edward II. granted it to 
Robert de Clifford, who held it by the service of one 
penny to be paid into the King’s Exchequer at 
Michaelmas. After his death his widow left the same 
messuage (18 Edward III.) to the students of the law, 
or apprenticii de banco, as they were called. Later on 
it came back into the hands of the Cliffords, who 
resold it for £000 and a rent of £4 per annum to 
certain lawyers, and it has continued until recent times 
a possession for them and their kind. It was governed 
by a principal and a number of wise heads cleped Ancients, 
who called themselves The Honourable Society of Clifford’s 
Inn. These did or were supposed to do what the Inns of 
Court do (or don’t do) to-day: namely, foster and promote 
the education of sucking lawyers. A short while ago it 
seemed good to these Ancients to elect no more members 
but to form themselves into a tontine and trust to Pallida 
Mors to do the rest, thus reversing the operation of the 
old adage ‘occupat extremum scabies’—or devil take the hind 
most. At this point the Goth comes in. The hall has no 
pretensions to beauty, it was built in 1764 in imitation of 
the Gothic style, stuecoed and painted, and having three 
windows on either side. In those on the south side were 
some dozen armorial bearings in stained glass, which if not 
of very excellent quality were of considerable antiquity 
and gave character to the Hall and ‘tone’ to the Inn. 
They were for the most part the arms of judges and Barons 
of the Exchequer in the seventeenth century, and in the 
centre were the arms of England quartering those of 
France. Amongst these arms were the atchievements of 
Baptist Hicks, Viscount Camden, and Thomas Bromley 
1580, and several others of later date bearing names of 
more or less interest to lawyers and historians. A week 
or so back an ingenious glazier might have been observed 
removing these old records with the tardy pertinacity 
characteristic of his calling. To call upon the secretary 
and to raisethe indignant but irresponsible protest was 
the work ofa moment. Thereupon the truth leaked out. 
There is no more genial secretary living than this guardian 
of the honour of all the Cliffords. He is himself an artist 
of no mean capacity, he has the taste and ‘eye’ for good 
things, and if he be a Vandal, his Vandalism has been 
thrust upon him, for assuredly he was not born with 
it, and his excuses had the ring of veracity. The stained 
glass was not valuable in itself,and was cracked and slipping 
from its leaden holdings. It cried aloud for repair. But 
the Ancients have determined to let their hall : no longer 
will the venerable grace be said; no longer will ‘the 
bright stream’ of claret flow in ‘channel grand’; no more 
will ancient lips smack over the port laid down in their 
childhood. ‘The mount is mute, the channel dry,’ 
Already the hall has been dismantled, and its contents are 
divided. For an outsider there is not so much as a broken 
pane. The old Spanish stamped leather screen which 
looked, if it were not, coeval with Bluff King Hal, has 
gone in the country. The great clock, dated 1751, will 
follow in a few days. The chairs, dining-tables, have 
passed into the hands of our genial Vandal. To him also 
has fallen a beautiful sideboard-table of splendid Spanish 
mahogany in the late Chippendale period ; but from a 
generosity born of inconvenience, he has passed it on to 
another, and it is now one of the most valued possessions of 
the writer of this article. It will not be long before the 
old Hall is let to a firm of typewriters or auctioneers ; it 
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may be that it will be built out of recognition, and it 
will not, we fear, be long before the old buildings on the 
east side of the square, bearing date 1669, are levelled to 
the ground, and the wainscoted rooms, and solid oak 
staircases, and mullioned windows live only in our recol- 
lection ; and how fleet and fading that is may be learned by 
asking any Londoner. of ten years standing to tell of what 
aspect was Piccadilly Circus in 83, Of architectural merit 
in Clifford’s Inn there is little or none. Save for the 
gabled roof and admirable corner treatment of the build- 
ings already alluded to, it is full of ugliness, and in some 
places of squalor, It is the abode of cats with nothing 
to eat, and of laundresses who have never washed; and 
only those who have lived there for the best years of their 
lives will really suffer when the old order has completely 
changed and given place to the new. 


REPRISALS 


MAN must have his regrets when he looks back and 
recalls to memory the faces of the girls he was 
never engaged to. I will confess that yesterday, when | 
saw Marina again, I was near wishing events had fallen 
out differently in the days of old acquaintanceship. Yet 
I remember I once derived a considerable satisfaction 
from the contemplation of the concluding passages of our 
intercourse. 

In those same days of disenchantment I chose to be 
very critical of her beauty, but now I would not deny that 
she possessed a quite unusual loveliness: she was rianic, 
fair 





an only child whom no amount of spoiling had 
been sufficient to spoil. And there were those among 
her intimates who declared her disposition was not less 
admirable: ‘She is always the same,’ 1 have heard them 
say of her a score of times. Indeed there was truth in 
the statement: she was astonishingly frank, and usually 
seemed to have nothing of the coquette in all her nature. 
Once she had given her liking she condescended to no 
causeless unexplainable changes of front, such as might 
have convinced her admirers of the value of her appro- 
bation, making it a still more precious possession by 
reminding them of the extreme insecurity of their 
tenure. And some who would have admired her were 
inclined to resent the eccentricity: a pretty girl without 
coquetries was to them an anomaly, a contradiction in 
terms, to be accepted only with an unspoken protest. 
For myself, I ventured no such critical audacity ; I was 
well pleased that she did receive me always with such 
unvarying kindness ; I was well content to be her constant 
admirer. And thus her ultimate change of demeanour was 
doubly cruel. I looked carefully into all that I had said 
or done; I could discover nothing that merited reproof, 
nothing which could justify her sudden change from 
graciousness to positive rudeness. Wherefore I withdrew, 
as one might say, to neutral territory, cloaking my very 
considerable discomfiture and setting myself to the dis- 
passionate consideration of the lady’s ways. 

In the first moments of my anger I resisted a temptation 
to active and demonstrative infidelity. I could not explain 
the origin of her sudden change, but it was possible she 
might have intended her coldness as the incitement to a 
more ardent affection. If that were so it would not dis- 
concert her to perceive me worshipping at another shrine ; 
she would console herself with the reflection that I did so 
only because her sudden coldness and my natural modesty 
were alike excessive: because I despaired and had need 
of consolation. I conceived, therefore, that the attitude 
proper to my case was one of the politest indifference. 
And thereafter I made a point of treating her exactly as 


though she had been any other girl. It may be | have 
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gained no great reputation for courtesy in the course of 
my life: I have never perceived the advantage of securing 
the regard of those whose opinions were a matter of 


indifference to me. But from this time forth I was _per- 
sistently and indiscriminately polite. If we were together 
at a picnic I was careful that she should have a comfortable 
seat in driving back: then, with a stupidity she had not 
always observed in me, I left to some other male the 
privilege of sitting next to her. If she were at the piano 
I offered to turn the pages of her music, and left her with 
an obvious relief when she told me that there was no 
need of such assistance. Also, at this period I found the 
conversation of her mother—really a very excellent person 

overwhelmingly interesting. I gave Marina no definite 
cause for complaint ; in everything I treated her with an 
exquisite consideration, and though there were fifty present 
it was always I who perceived and supplied her wants. 
But I made no attempts to secure a monopoly of her 
company, and had plainly forgotten that there had ever 
She had 
puzzled me ; it soon appeared that I had repaid her in 
kind, For it was plainly a thing undreamt of in her 
philosophy that a single snub should change a man from 


been passages of serious intent between us. 


the most ardent of a lady’s admirers into a polite in- 
different male, It was not long before I found her regard- 
ing me out of quiet corners with an evident curiosity. 
And then I had forgotten my first chagrin. 

Once there were many of us sitting on a grassy terrace 
overlooking a quiet sea. The children were silent now, 
for one of us was telling the old fairy tales, embroidering 
them with his own fantastic imaginings. We elders 
listened, sitting about upon the grass; and there were 
some who found the time well-suited for the whisperings 
of pleasant, insignificant nonsense. I sat alone, feigning 
an infinite delight in the lazy inhalation of tobacco smoke. 
And near me was Marina. I had fancied earlier in the 
day that I observed a certain change in her demeanour ; 
now, at evening, I wascertain. For twice while the tales 
were telling I chanced to look in her direction ; and at each 
meeting of our eyes she smiled upon me with a certain 
air of especial friendliness, which would have made me 
happy as a king but a month or two before. Even now 
| could hardly refrain from responding ; but I had assumed 
my position, and had the strength to maintain it. With an 
evident difficulty I managed a perfunctory smile in response 
to hers, and, having given it, turned to the story-teller 
and listened with deep interest to the history of Jack o’ 
the Beanstalk. And a little later I had my triumph. ‘ We 
are giving a river-picnic on Tuesday,’ said Marina ; ‘ will 
you come?’ I had heard the party was arranged, and the 
invitations issued. And, being myself uninvited, I had 
taken a melancholy pleasure in the evident success of my 
tactics, That Marina herself had now desired my presence 
Was proof of my wisdom in smiling so restrainedly. ‘I will 
come most gladly,’ I said, and upon the instant I resolved 
that the river party should prove the wisdom or the folly 
of the course I had adopted. 

And it was thus I tried her. We had dined under a 
reat elm-tree upon a steep hill-side that overlooked the 
river, and when the meal was over I found myself in 
company of one of the elder ladies of the party. Marina 
had always been the favourite of her own sex, and I left 
her in the centre of a company of girls. We wandered 
idly—the lady and I--until we had reached the summit 
of the slope, and there we came upon a small field all 
*vergrown with scarlet poppies and a beautiful plumed 
Brass. And because the lady loved the flowers I stepped 
‘cross the broken hedge of piled stones—trampling 
through a bed of tall nettles—and had quickly gathered 
her a huge sheaf of poppies, mixed with feathery grasses. 
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And as I did so I realised quite suddenly that these 
same poppies would be the instrument whereby Marina 
might be tried and tested. She was lovely enough in her 
gown of creamy muslin ; with a patch of scarlet at her 
breast she would be radiantly beautiful. I had faith 
enough in her to believe she would not fail to recognise 
the fact. Immediately I pulled some longer grasses, and, 
making a rope of them, tied up the large bunch I had 
already gathered. Then I set myself to make a smaller 
bunch, such as a lady might wear at her breast; this I 
arranged with no small care, thinking all the while that 
Marina would presently wear it ; and finally I bound it 
with taller grasses, and returned across the hedge to the 
lady, bearing the two bunches in my hand. Then, 
burning to try my experiment, I led her back to where 
we had left the rest of the company. 

I fancied Marina had a certain look of dejection. As 
we approached she saw the flowers, and upon the instant 
I knew I had succeeded. 

‘Can you spare me some?’ she asked entreatingly, 
coming forward from the group of her companions. 

1 brought the huge bunch forward, and carefully sepa- 
rated from it the smaller nosegay I had prepared for her. 
Without a word I handed it to her. 

She hesitated, holding it at arm’s length, while a pretty 
Hush took her soft cheek. 
me ?’ 


‘But—were they meant for 
I laughed, holding out the larger bouquet. ‘ You see 
I had plenty of others. 
those.’ 


There was no need to give you 


Then the delicate flush grew deeper, and she made 
haste with fingers slightly tremulous to set the flowers 
among her creamy laces. 

I could not help it. ‘ You will be good?’ | murmured, 
stepping closer. ... . And there, somehow, the matter 
ended, I can scarce believe that until yesterday I had 
no regrets. 


THE GURKHAS 


AS we all know, or it is not the fault of our foreign 
critics if we do not, Britons are the most un- 
sympathetic, unimaginative, and unpopular race in the 
world, The French go raiding and annexing about, but, 
so they tell us, the peoples they annex love them. We 
are asked to believe that Africans, Arabs, Berbers, and, 
for all I know, Asiatics, delight in the Frenchman, and 
have no real objection to being governed by him. The 
brutal Briton, on the contrary, with his aloofness of 
manner, his perfidy and cunning, his contempt for all 
races except his own, his animal spirits, his general 
Philistinism, has only to be brought in contact with 
other nationalities, civilised or semi-civilised, to be 
immediately hated. It is true, notwithstanding, that 
the British Empire is with difficulty prevented from 
expanding too fast, whilst the French is with difficulty 
expanded at all. However our critics may account for 
this fact, they yet believe that the vast mass of popu- 
lation, oppressed under the burden of the hand of Britain, 
is yearning to be free, and would welcome the departure 
of British troops and civil servants, even though it were 
merely the signal for the entry of Russians or French in 
their stead. 

This view of the relation of Britain to her dependencies 
is doubtless a distorted one, but it is the distortion of a 
fact. The sympathetic Frenchman loses the very quality 
of mind on which he most prides himself the moment he 
turns his eyes across the Channel. That the British are 
unpopular with many foreign races (as, for that matter, 
are the French) is true enough; it is also true that 
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we rather enjoy this same unpopularity. There are some 
races the British like fighting; there are some they would 
not dislike to fight beside or even to fight for. It 
might be interesting to discuss if Britain and France 
do not owe the development of their best qualities to 
the fact that they have been for centuries each other's 
foes, and if the cessation of their rivalry, if anything 
could make it cease, would not be the signal for their 
common decay. Perhaps we have gained more from their 
frank and gay opposition than we could have gained from 
a friendship that must have been full of misunder- 
standings. 

The facts of the situation in which we find ourselves, 
when squarely looked at, reduce themselves to this: that 
there are some peoples for whom we have a natural liking 
and that there are others we dislike ; that there are some 
we can mutually understand and others we cannot. 
Being, as we doubtless are, one of the leading races in 
the world, and distinctly the first of the governing and 
compelling races, the number of peoples we care or are able 
to range ourselves beside is smaller than the number of 
those to which we feel ourselves superior and on whom 
we frankly look down. 

It is always amusing to watch the change that so 
rapidly takes place in an ordinary Briton, and equally in 
an ordinary American, brought up in the midst of 
white Democratic surroundings, when he is suddenly 
transplanted into a yellow, brown, or black human 
medium. In less than a month he has his superiority 
to the lower races enforced upon him by their attitude 
towards him. No one manifests the change more visibly 
than the British workman whom chance removes to 
the East. He has been one of many all equal to each 
other; but here the fact of his race makes him the leader 
of many inferiors. Nothing can change this state of 
things: it lies in the nature of man, and is true not of 
India alone but of all parts of the world where inferior 
races exist, and nowhere more so than in the Southern 
States of America. 

The mass of the natives of India are, and know them- 
selves to be, the inferiors of the white races. They cringe 
before them, and are only truculent behind the white 
man’s back. Now and again, indeed, even out of definitely 
inferior races, an individual will arise superior to his 
origin and surroundings, but when he comes he is quickly 
recognised as aman by men. Every Anglo-Indian knows 
some such admirable examples, but in almost every 
instance they proceed from races that have in their 
time come in as conquerors from the north. The fatal 
virus of India has sapped the moral strength of their de- 
scendants, and now only one and another, here and there, 
is found re-incarnating the spirit of the fighting past. 
Pathans, Sikhs, Dogras, some sorts of Punjab Mussul- 
mans, and a few more retain, as a body, some of the 
masculine qualities that make Britons capable of, more 
or less, appreciating and being appreciated by them; 
but within the confines of the Indian Empire there is 
only one stock with which the typical Anglo-Saxon is in 
entire sympathy. It is that of the Gurkhas, whose home 
is on the slopes and in the valleys of the southern outliers 
of the Himalayas in Nepal. There is a considerable 
mixture of races amongst them, but three marked strains 
of blood are said to predominate: those namely of the 
pre-historic inhabitants, of Rajput immigrants from the 
South and South-west, and of a yellow race from the 
North. The Gurkhas beloved by the British are those 
in whom the yellow stock predominates. 

Quainter looking creatures cannot be imagined. They 
are short and broad, of great chest development, and with 
a tendency to grow fat as age advances, and pay and good- 
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living increase. Their faces are broad, flat, and almost 
hairless (the more hairless the better), with little Chinese 
eyes peering out of wrinkles and fat—faces made to 
laugh, and provoke laughter, faces moulded and lined by 
merriment. Their grins spread abroad and envelop the 
surroundings. To look at a laughing Gurkha is like 
looking full at the sun ; you can see nothing else. They 
chatter everlastingly with their high pitched voices, 
their bodies jiggering and quivering with fun. 





Of course 
they never cringe to you: they make up their minds, and 
state their opinions frankly, whether they be in agree 
ment with yours or not. They are brave, too, these men, 
beautifully brave, and they scorn all coward races. ‘Me 
like fight’ was all the English and almost all the creed of 
one of my Gurkha friends. His words carried conviction, 
I daresay, when their blood is up, they revel in gore: 
most men do. But they are not all the time ‘ spoiling’ 
for a fight, and there is nothing brutal or bloodthirsty (in 
On the con- 
trary, they are often highly humane, with the humanity 
of gallant men. 


the proper sense of the word) about them. 


Such was my admirable friend Harkbir Thapa of the 
First Battalion of the Fifth Gurkha Rifles. On one 
occasion, when we were pitching camp on a glacier at a 
height of 16,000 feet in the midst of a violent snow-storm, 
which promised to last all night, he came to me and said : 
‘You must do without a waterproof sheet in the tent 
to-night; | want all the mackintoshes for the coolies ’—a 
cheerful look-out considering that we had to sleep ona 
floor of ice. But he was a man of resource and made for me 
a carpet of stones like road-metal which did well enough. 
We had about fifty coolies with us: hill-men accustomed 
At the time 
they were howling with fear at their unusual surroundings 


to sleeping rolled up in their blankets. 


and the probable proximity of fairies and devils of sorts. 
Harkbir took it in hand to pacify them. He made them 
build huts with stone walls and he used the mackintosh 
sheets for roofs. He packed the men in, a dozen together, 
and not till they were all sheltered did he think about 
himself. 

Beyond question a humane man, he was also beyond 
He proved it at the taking of Nilt 
in the Hunza-Nagyr campaign in ’91, so well described 
by Mr. E. F. Knight in his excellent book, / here 
Three Empires Meet. The troops under British leadership 
were on one side of a deep vertical-walled ravine: the 
The position to be carried 


question brave. 


Kanjuts held the other bank. 
was therefore, as it were, on the top of a wall some hundred 
feet high. It was impossible to storm the wall direct. 
Ultimately a party, led by Captain Manners Smith, 
ascended the ravine for some distance, crossed it, and 
then at early dawn began scrawling up the opposite side 
by way of a stone shoot on the extreme left of the 
enemy’s position. The ascent was a difficult scramble and 
had to be accomplished undetected, for a party of the 
enemy behind a wall at the top of the shoot could have 
rendered it inaccessible by throwing down stones, whereof 
they had collected a plentiful supply. The first attempt to 
climb the shoot failed, the rocks proving too difficult. 
Only Harkbir got over the worst part. The others had to 
descend and re-ascend by an easier way. This descent and 
re-ascent occupied about an hour, and all the time Harkbir 
was left alone, a few yards from the enemy’s fort. He is 
said to have waited there in perfect unconcern. Ultimately 
the rest of the party joined him, The enemy were out- 
Hanked and the position was carried. This feat of arms, 
or rather of mountaineering, closed the war, and for 
his share in it Harkbir received the Order of Merit, 
which is the native V.C, 

Nowhere will you find a more sporting 'et than the 
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Gurkhas ; they love every form of sport, but they love 


those best in which a man can be hurt. At Gilgit 
they broke each other's heads over hockey with the 
greatest delight—the broken-headed seeming always the 
best pleased. At first they did not take to mountaineering 
with much enthusiasm, but an incident that occurred 


changed their minds, and they became the keenest of 


climbers. It happened in this wise. We had climbed 
one day up about half the length of a long snow couloir, 
or gully, down which avalanches fall. We found a con- 
venient shelf in the rocks beside it, and there pitched our 
camp. Presently a crash was heard overhead, and it 
became apparent that an avalanche was coming, It 
passed close by us and, to the Gurkhas’ delight, we 
saw that several ibex were being carried down in it, 
When it came to rest they started to secure the meat. 
Amar Sing went first. He hurried into the groove the 
avalanche had made in the snowy bed of the couloir 
it, little suspecting 
He had not gone 
His feet went 


and proceeded to glissade down 
what would be the inevitable result. 
ten yards before he came to naked ice. 
away under him, his axe flew out of his hand, and he 
became a lump of mere matter, proceeding with accelerat- 
ing velocity under the action of gravitation. He clutched 
wildly at the icy slope, but only lost the tips of his fingers 
in consequence. As luck would have it, he encountered 
a lump of some sort which turned his course and chucked 
him out of the groove into a heap of soft snow, in which 
After that adventure, the men thought moun- 
taineering worth while. Amar Sing spent the best part 
of the next twenty-four hours laughing at his fingers, and 
he and his comrades were entirely happy and satisfied. 

It must not be supposed that these men are fools: they 


he stuck, 


are unusually intelligent ; their observation is keen, their 
they are companionable, readily 
But one could go on 


energy continuous ; 
disciplined, full of esprit de corps. 
praising them by the page, and not praise them too much. 
Brave comrades, gallant soldiers, and admirable friends— 
such we have found them to be. If there is a gulf fixed 
between most Asiatics and ourselves, it is because the 
average Asiatic lacks the kind of virtues which the 
Gurkhas possess to so remarkable a degree. 
W. Martin Conway. 


DEER FORESTS 


HIS is, 
discussion of the social and economical aspects of 
decr-stalking, seeing that a Royal Commission has been 
taking evidence on the subject throughout the present 
summer—and it would be exceedingly undesirable to 
anticipate the finding and recommendations of that body ; 
but the question is not a new one, it has been the subject 
of attack and defence for more than a generation and 
there can be no harm inattempting to clear away some of 
the rubbish which has been heaped upon it by partisans 
on either side. We have, moreover, the reports upon two 
former inquiries to consider—one, the Report of the 
Select Committee of the House of Commons, which sat 
in 1872-73 to ‘ inquire into the laws for the protection of 
deer in Scotland with reference to their general bearing 
upon the interests of the community’ and the other the 
Highlands and Islands Commission appointed in ’84, 
which entered minutely into the same question. Now it 
is rather a remarkable thing that although both the 
Select Committee of ’72 and the Royal Commission of 
‘St were appointed by a Radical Government, and there- 
fore were both composed of a majority of Radical members, 
their finding was, in both cases, so little to the liking of 


perhaps, an unpropitious moment for the 


the anti-game laws schcol, that no sooner does a Glad- 
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stonian Government come into office than a third Com- 
mission is sent forth on the same mission, if haply they 
may find some stone to fling at the landlords which had 
escaped the observation of their predecessors. This at 
least is the only explanation which offers itself after 
examining the speeches of those at whose instance this 
latest inquisition has been set to work. 

It cannot be pretended that either owners or tenants of 
deer forests are above reproach, for it must at once be 
admitted that the maintenance of deer-stalking as a 
national field sport has been most gravely endangered by 
the irrational and selfish extent to which clearing and 
preservation have, in a few instances, been carried—nay, 
it would almost seem as if the present acute phase of the 
agitation had taken its rise in the abuse by a single 
individual of the power of money. Year after year, one 
estate after another was engulphed in the territory rented 
by Mr. Winans, till his forest stretched from sea to sea— 
from the river unto the ends of the earth. Stories went 
about of hecatombs of driven deer, shot down and even, 
so it was said, left to rot in the recesses of this lone 
domain. No doubt these stories would be exaggerated, 
but not the less did they have their effect, and people 
were disgusted with the gigantic selfishness of the pluto- 
crat who, when he was tired of bloodshed, closed the forest 
for several seasons, during which not a rifle was fired in it. 
But besides this notable instance of wanton immodera- 
tion, other and smaller sources of friction were discovered : 
a right of way arbitrarily shut up here —a wanderer rudely 
warned off there—a crofter’s little crop injured by deer in 
another place—all the passing irritations inseparable from 
the life of every community—these might have arisen 
singly and settled themselves, but they were collected and 
magnified, and presented in the lurid light of class-privi- 
lege, by persons interested in the abolition of all sporting 
rights. No field sport—not even fox-hunting—is so open as 
deer-stalking to attack, on the ground that it is maintained 
for the pleasure of the wealthy; for the red deer must 
have space and solitude, and it is for ever impossible that 
these islands can produce stalking for more than an 
exceedingly limited number of rifles. But it should not 
be forgotten that in no civilised country in the world is 
access to land (mountains included, Mr. Bryce) so liberal 
as in Scotland. There is literally no law of trespass, and 
although, on cause shown, interdict against individuals 
may be obtained from the courts, no steps can be taken 
to exclude the general public. 

Having admitted the evil of clearing land for deer on 
an exaggerated scale, regardless of the welfare or amuse- 
ment of other people, let us now turn to inquire how the 
former commissions reported on the other allegations 
against the owners of forests. These allegations were, 
mainly, five in number. 

(1) ‘That forests have been created by evicting the 
crofter population,’ 

In regard to this, the Commission of ’84 reported that 
they had only found evidence of one case of the removal 
of crofters in order to form or enlarge a forest, and that 
took place about the year ’54, when eighteen tenants 
were removed, some to holdings in the neighbourhood of. 
their old crofts, others to America. 

(2) ‘That land now cleared for deer might be made 
available for crofting.’ 

The Commissioners admitted that ‘there are few deer 
forests where a spot of green land might not be found 
which would be available for a crofter’s residence and 
cultivation ; but looking to the small proportion of arable 
to pasture land in such places, it may fairly be assumed 
that almost insuperable difficulties would be offered to the 
settlement of crofters in these deer forests,’ 





856 


(3) ‘That the land might at all events be occupied by 
sheep-farmers, and that a great loss of mutton and wool 
for the nation might thus be avoided.’ 

Yes; but who is going to grow mutton and wool at 
unremunerative prices? Is it not notorious that by far the 
larger part of the land lately afforested, was so treated 
because no sheep-tenant could be got to take it at any 
rent whatever ? 
of eviction, and the lamentations of those leaving the hill- 
sides, even though it may have been for a better land and a 
brighter lot—all the obloquy and shame of driving out 
men to make way for beasts, has been heaped on owners 
of deer forests; but the fact is it was not in forming the 
forest that these scenes took place, but in forming the great 


The clearances and all the painful scenes 


sheep-farms, which the doctrinaires and philanthropists 
now want to see restored. The sheep would never have 
made way for the deer had the former continued to pay. 
The Commission of ’72-3 devoted careful considera- 
tion to this point, and reported that ‘evidence submitted 
to them did not bear out either of the allegations, that the 
deer forests tended to the depopulation of the country, or 
that by the displacement of sheep for deer the food supply 
of the nation had been diminished.” The Commission of 
"84 estimated the displacement of sheep at 
400,000 ; but inasmuch as Highland sheep do not come 
into the market at less than three years old, the additional 
annual supply, if the forests were fully stocked with 
sheep, would be some 132,000—a number almost inappre- 
ciable compared with the total consumption of British and 
foreign mutton. 


under 


(4) ‘That in some places damage is done by deer to the 
crops of the crofters.’ 

As a remedy for this, the Commissioners declared that 
the owner should be held responsible for the effective 
fencing of all arable land within or near a forest; but, 
inasmuch as proceedings against a landlord who should 
neglect this duty would be too difficult and expensive for 
poor folk, they recommended that the crofter should be 
granted the inalienable right of protecting himself by 
destroying deer coming upon his fields. There can be no 
question that this is just and expedient; the crofter 
ought to be absolutely secure against loss caused by 
inroads of deer. 

(5) The last complaint, which it is necessary to notice 
seriously—and only so because ridiculous stress has been 
laid upon it by well-meaning persons, and others —is that 
employment in the forest tends to demoralise the native 
purity of Highland character. With this point the 
Commissioners dealt much more tenderly than it is 
possible for ordinary workaday mortals to do; their lan- 
guage is not free from an unpleasant echo of the sainted 
Pecksniff. ‘It is possible, they say, ‘that the nature of 
their avocations and associations may offer them (the 
crofters) temptations and opportunities of casual indulgence 
to which they would not be exposed in their domestic 
life.’ 
cheap austerity at other people’s expense—that it might 
be well to preserve the virtues of rustics by keeping them 


That is to mean—-if it means anything more than 


poor, but is that a creditable aim for legislation ? 

Marry ! if such fine-drawn morality is to be applied all 
round—if it is a bad thing to bring money into a country 
—to pay high wages for healthful and moderate work, 
and to encourage occasional indulgence in something more 
succulent and exhilarating than potato scones and ‘sowans’ 
—suppose we begin to practise in our own homes what 
we loftily prescribe for the Highland peasantry, Then, 
after an end has been put to the employment of able- 
bodied men, figged out in plush and powder, dancing 
attendance for long hours in hot rooms on overfed 
individuals of their own species, we may direct attention 
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to the terrible effects of a little extra ‘siller’ upon hillside 
lads, and the frightful demoralisation brought among the 
crofters by an active competition for the hire of their 
ponies and a good market for their butter and eggs, 
When the morals of Regent Street and Pall Mall are 
ready for the microscope, we may turn to the purgation of 
the Moor of Rannoch and the Black Mount. But our 
reformers will not wait for that. They are in such hot 
haste to stop the flow of Saxon gold into the pockets 
of Highland lairds that they will dismiss these considera- 
tions as frivolous and vexatious, 
Herbert Maxwet, 


THE PAGEANT OF GHOSTS 
LATE twilight in June. 
Drowsy-scented ladies’ bed-straw in a 


On the terrace wall, 


A woodlark rippling in 
mid-air. 

marsh that was once a garden. 

beside the cedar, a stone urn with a lambent flame. 

The casement hung open, and the excess of beauty and 
perfume drugged me, so that, with a sigh, I sank back 
into a moth-eaten sedan that had borne four generations 
to Court. Dried dust of lavender and rue filtered 
through the brocade lining, and grew into a mist, where- 
through the bird’s song became fainter and fainter. In 
deed, I was just closing my eyes when the tuning of files 
and viols roused me abruptly. 

A shrill titter from the further end of the ball-room 
drew me from my seat. At the outer extremity of the 
oriel hung a curtain of philimot velvet, lined inwardly 
with pale green silk : behind this I stole, and, parting the 
draperies from the wall, gazed towards the musicians’ 
gallery. Five men, dressed in clothes of styles varying 
from the trunk-hose and collared mantle of Elizabeth’s 
day to the pantaloons and muslin cravats of the third 
George, were arranging yellow music-sheets on the table. 
The youngest forced a harsh note from his viol, then 
struck another's bald pate, and set all a-laughing. A grave 
silence followed, then began a curious melody, such as the 
wind makes in a wood of half-blighted firs. 

All the sconces were lighted of a sudden, and the 
martlets and serpents in the alt-relief above the panelling 
sprang into a weird life. Resting between the fire dogs 
on the open hearth were three clogs, one of pine, another 
of oak, and a third of sycamore. The grey flame licked 
them hungrily, and the sap hissed and bubbled. The 
earved work of the walls was distinct—Potiphar’s wife 
wrapped her bed-gown about Joseph, Judith bore 
triumphantly the bloody head, and in the centre Lot's 
daughters paddled with his withered jews. 

I felt but little wonder at the change from stillness to 
life. As the last of my race, the holder of a vast col- 
lection of traditions, why should I be disturbed by this 
return of the creatures of old? I dragged forth the 
creaking sedan, and sat waiting. 

A rusty, half-unstrung zither that hung near quivered 
and gave one faint note to the melody. Ere its vibration 
had ceased, Mistress Lenore entered through the arched 
doorway. Hour after hour had she plucked those wires 
that cried out in welcome. 

Her fox-coloured tresses were wrought into a fantastic 
web; each separate hair twisted and coiled. A_ pink 
flush painted in her cheeks, and her lustrous blue eyes 
were mirthful. She wore opals (unfortunate stones for 
such as love), and hanging from a black riband below her 
throat was the golden cross Prince Charles had sent from 
Rome. 

The legends of her character come in floods. Wantonly 


_ capricious at one moment, earnest and devout as a nun at 
‘another, her expression changes a thousand times 
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behold. Now she is racking her soul with jealousy; now 
pleading—as she alone can plead-—for pardon ; now, when 
it is gained, laughingly asserting that her repentance was 
only feigned. As she neared my heart beat furiously, and 
I cried ‘ Lenore ! Lenore !’ 
(the music gave a loud burst then), but she passed without 
a word, her ivory-like hands almost hidden beneath jewels 
The further door stood open, and she dis- 


My voice was low and broken 


and lace. 
appeared. 

Nowell the Platonist followed ; a haggard middle-aged 
Forget- 
ful of all save desire, he bore a scroll of parchment, 
whereon was written in great letters To Parruenta. 
This was the only outcome of his one passion. At the 
second window he paused, with a wry mouth, to gaze on 


man in a long cloak of sable-edged black velvet. 


that statue of Europa, from whose arm he had hanged 
himself; then his hands were uplifted to his head to force 
away the agony of despair ; for hurrying towards him came 
the Mad Maid, who could not love him, being devoted to 
the memory of one who was wrecked at sea. 

‘Why art thou in anguish ?’ 
laugh with me, dance with me. 
Ah, darling ; ah, heart’s delight.’ 
And she held up her arms to a girandole whose candle 


‘ See my joy ; 
He returns to-morrow— 


she said. 
the boat’s coming in. 


Huttered ; but her face grew long, and thin, and pale, and 
she rested on a settee and drew from her pocket a dusky 
lace veil, which, being unfolded, disclosed a ring with a 
burning topaz and a heart of silver. She leaned forward, 
resting her brow in her hands, and talked to the toys in 
her lap as if they understood. 

To the veil she said, ‘ No bride’s joy-blushes shalt thou 
conceal ! ’ 

To the ring, ‘ Thou last gift of him who died and left 
me !’ 

To the heart, ‘Oheart, thou hast endured! Thou art 
not broken !’ 

After a few tears she refolded all, and unbuttoning ber 
bodice took from the bosom a miniature framed with 
pearls; but, as if afraid lest it should grow cold, she 
replaced it hurriedly, and, seeing that Nowell beckoned 
towards her, glided on, sighing, and with downeast looks. 

Then passed a cavalier in azure silk and snowy ruffled 
cravat and long-plumed cap of estate. 
@ song that threw all bachelors into humourous ecstasy. 
Who he was I know not, unless the courtier who had 
fought a duel with my Lord Brandreth, and had died in 


the wood near St. Giles’s Well, pressing convulsively in 
’ 


He was whistling 


his right hand a dainty glove of Spanish kid. A merry 
fellow, quoth the legend, who loved the world and all in 
it, but who was over fond of his own jest. 

lidessa, the singer, entered next. She had brought her 
little gilt harp, and her lips were parted to join harmonies 
of voice and instrument. Bright yellow hair plaited in 
bands that formed a filigrain-bound coronet ; eyes half- 
veiled, with sleepy lashes, hands fragile as sea-shells. It 
was the Verdi Prati, Mr. Handel’s celebrated song, that 
she adored most, and on the morrow she would sing it at 
Lincolns’ Inn Fields Theatre. 
sing it then and there. Fate, however, had ordained 
otherwise, the to-morrow would never come, and the 
sweetheart at the upland grange might well write on her 


At least she purposed to 


letters, ‘ Darkness hath overcome me ’. 

Thin and pale Margot, with wanness heightened by 
disheveled black curls came forward in her scarlet cloak. 
Silent reproach was visible in every feature ; her eyes 
Were stern and long-suffering. The prophecy that binds 
her life with that of her dying twin brother was rapidly 
‘pproaching consummation. Another moment and the 
direst pain filled her; fora loud cry from an outer cham- 
ber told her that the end had come, 
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As she disappeared in the gloom, Nabob Jason, himself 
in life the lover of a ghost, paced slowly along. A beau 
of the last century, wearing a satin flowered waistcoat 
and a coat and breeches of plum-coloured kerseymere. 
Between his finger and thumb he held the diamond 
which he had brought from the east as a spousal gift for 
the woman who, unknown to him, had died of waiting. 
He was anticipating the meeting with her, and his brown 
cheeks flushed blood-colour at the sound of a light foot- 
step. He turned, saw one with violet eyes and tragic 
forehead ; and with one joyous murmur they enfold each 
other and pass. 

Althea approached ; a massive creature gowned in 
white and gold. In one hand she held a tangle of ‘sops 
in wine, in the other, as symbolical kings hold globes, a 
brown clay bust of a priest’s head. The contention 
between the two lovers—the old, who had tyrannised 
until her life was of the unhappiest, and the new, who 
filled her with such wild happiness, was troubling her, 
and she was pondering as to which should gain the 
victory. She was just beginning to understand that to 
wait in passive indecision is to be torn with dragon's 
teeth. 

Barbara, with eyes like moon-pierced amethysts, fol- 
lowed, singing Ben Jonson’s Robin Goodfellow in a sweet 
quaver that was only just heard above the music. How 
strangely her looks altered—from maiden innocence to 
the awakening of love ; from the height of passion to the 
abyss of despair. 

But as she went the horizon was ripped from end to 
end, and a golden arrow leaped into the ball-room, 
Dawn had broken. The scent of the ladies’ bed-straw 
was trebly strong; the tired wood-lark sank lower and 
lower. 

The room was empty—the pageant ended. 

R. Murray Gincurtsr, 





REVIEWS 
HEINE AS ART CRITIC 
The Salon. Yy H. HEINE. Translated by C. G. LELAND. 
London: Heinemann. 


Art Criticism, unlike the works of the old masters, does not 
improve by keeping, and Heine’s Sa/om is already antiquated. 
To say that the book is witty, caustic, and dashed with a 
Teutonic sentiment, which even the least German of the 
Germans could not escape, is merely a confession of authorship. 
But truth compels us to the further admission that as a treatise 
upon art, the work is irrelevant and worthless. Despite the 
teaching of Cornelius and the eloquence of Thiersch, under 
whom the poet sat for his sins, Heine displays the very smallest 
interest in art, finding in pictures the whetstone for his wit, and 
passing by the essential qualities of painted canvas with an 
epigram or a shrug. That he is better reading than Mr. 
Ruskin need scarce be said this side of the water; but in 
justice it must be added that he is generally as remote from his 
subject as the High Priest of Coniston. 

Yet he regarded his own efforts in the reign of art criticism 
with considerable complacency. He even believed that the 
pictures which he praised in ’31 ‘ would be famous for centuries,’ 
and that ‘ what he wrote would perhaps be a valuable contribu- 
tion to the history of painting.’ And, if we overlook some 
exceedingly bold and ingenious generalisations, it amounts to 
very little else than a panegyric of Ary Scheffer, the most frigid 
and tasteless of painters that ever glowered on an over- 
sympathetic world, and of Paul Delaroche, whose name is 
already a byword among the people. True, he left the artistic 
demerits of these heroes severely alone; true, also the chaste 
Scheffer suggests infinite pleasantries concerning soft soap. 
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But no casuistry will extricate the admirer of Heine from an 
uncomfortable position; and the devoutest worshipper must 
e’en confess that the god of his idolatry has limitations, where 
limitations are least expected. It is the greater pity, because 
Heine assumed the office of a critic in a most eventful year. 
To us ’30 seems the annus mirabilis of modern times. Was 
it not in this golden age that youth and enthusiasm fought the 
battle of genius and the pink waistcoat? And Heine, acute 
and unprejudiced as he was, found in the Salon of ’31 merely 
an occasion for much platitude and not a little political 
banality. What is still more amazing, he hardly notices the 
storm and stress which has thrown the critics of a later genera- 
tion into a frenzy of excitement. But for a single plirase he 
might have written when David, Gros and Guérin still domi- 
nated the art of France, when Henri Trois was yet unacted, 
when Gautier had not set the fasnion of skull and cross-bones. 
However, so excellent in judgment is this single phrase, that it 
were a sin not to quote it in full, ‘A badly understood Roman- 
ticism flourishes among French painters, and according to its 
chiefrule, every artist strives to paint as differently as possible 
from all others, or, as the current phrase has it, to develop his 
own individuality ’. 

Inevitably, indeed, does history repeat itself. In Eighteen- 
thirty, as to-day, the zealots were aiming to reach originality 
by the process of exhaustion. Individuality was already 
trumpeted as the best excuse for ignorance and sloppiness. 
And we are still invited to pardon the excesses of the 
charlatan, because, we are assured, he sets his soul naked and 
unashamed upon the canvas. Heine, in fact, for all his scant 
sympathy with art, penetrated most acutely the weakness of 
the prevailing fashion. But when he set out to apply his 
principle he came to the most desperate grief. Turn his pages 
where you will you find enunciated one heresy or another. 
Some portrait painters, he says (Holbein, Titian, Vandyke 
among them) have ‘the marvellous talent of exacting, perceiving 
and reproducing those traits which may give any stranger an 
idea of the force represented, so that he at once grasps the 
character of the unknown originals.’ Now, is not here a pro- 
nouncement worthy of Ruskin? But Heine is seldom even thus 
profound. His favourite pastime is the description of pictures. 
He will develop the subject with the impassioned interest of 
G. A. S. in The Daily Telegraph. ‘Faust is seated on a 
red medieval settle ’—don’t you know the kind of ‘copy’ which 
this exordium portends? However, Heine with a certain 
frankness reminds you that he is ‘only the reporter of an 
exhibition,’ and sets himself bravely to the task, which Mr. 
Wedmore might perform as luminously—though he would limp 
in vain after the poet’s wit and the poet’s utterly inapposite 
reflections. But Heine’s chief adulation is reserved for 
Delaroche, ‘ the great historical painter, whom one would as 
soon admire nowadays as the fateful Haydon himself. Of 
course he is stirred merely by the subject, and at sight of the 
famous Cromwell before the Coffin of Charles J. he bursts forth 
into a torrent of sentimentality. For more than twenty 
pages he continues his observations concerning history 
and politics, without a thought of art or pictorial treatment. 
So much for this celebrated Sa/on of ’31. The others 
stray still further from the point. ‘Yes, it is my holiest 
conviction, writes Heine in a passage of what purports to 
be art criticism, ‘that Republicanism would be unsuitable, 
unprofitable, and not enlivening for the nations of Europe’: an 
excellent sentiment, truly, but somewhat tritely expressed, and 
altogether superfluous in an article upon pictures. However, 
when the man’s spirit of gibery flashes forth, you are ready 
enough to forgive the irrelevancy. ‘There hangs in the long 
gallery a Flagellation of Christ’, he wrote in ’43, ‘the prin- 
cipal figure of which, with its suffering air, resembles the chair- 
man or president of some company which has come to grief, 
and now appears before the stockholders and creditors to give 
an account of himself and his transactions... .. The artist is 
said to have depicted in the principal figure his uncle, M. 
August Leo ’—a Jabez Balfour of the period. It was thus that 
Heine turned even art criticism into a weapon of offence for his 
enemies. Would that he had more often found opportunities 
to attack! One sentence only of his art criticism is worth 
sympathetic recollection, and of that the insight is so vivid that 
one wonders the more at his indiscreet enthusiasms, his fluffy 
sentiment : ‘he who expresses the most,’ he says in an appre- 
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ciation of Decamps, ‘and the most significant, with the fewest 
and simplest symbols, he is the greatest artist.’ And yet these 
excellent principles only landed the critic in an admiration of 
Delaroche! 

The Letters on the French stage are of Heine’s worst. Not 
even the fire of genius, not even the furnace of Judaism could 
burn up the Teutonism that lurked in Heine’s heart. On page 
after page he condescends to the cheapest sort of cant, and at 
the thought of prostitution and St.-Lazare he ‘stifles his laugh 
in his throat’ and can scarce restrain his tears! Here are the 
very rags of that putrid and meaningless sentiment, wherein 
even the most gifted Germans are constrained to enwrap them- 
selves. But in his musical criticism Heine is himself again. 
He is witty, contemptuous, cruel. His definition of Jenny 
Lind as ‘a warbling virginity, a singing maidenhead’, is as 
irresistible as it is unkind, and the indictment of ‘the old 
spinsters of London’ might have been written to-day. The 
book, indeed, is interesting from the first page to the last : even 
its heresies have the charm of waywardness and surprise. It 
deserved a brisker and more entertaining translation. Many 
there are to whom German is most righteously a terror. But 
Mr. Leland might have left us our Heine in French, 


CLIMBERS’ GUIDES 


Climbers’ Guide to the Central Pennine Alps. By W. MARTIN 
CONWAY. Climbers Guide to the Eastern Pennine Alps. 
By W. Martin Conway. Zhe Central Alps of the 
Dauphiny. By W. A.B. CooLipGr, H. DUHAMEL and F, 
PERRIN. Zhe Chain of Mont Blanc. By Louis Kurz. 
Translated by W. A. B. COOLIDGE. The Lepontine Alps. 
By W. M. Conway and W. A. PB. CooLipGr. The Adula 
Alps of the Lepontine Range. By W. A. 3. CooLipce. 
The Mountains of Cogne. By GEORGE YALD and W. 
A. B. CooLttpGr. London: Unwin. 


A famous Overland guide, on reaching the top of some out- 
lying peak, whence he gazed, for the first time in his life, on the 
level plains of Lombardy, is reported to have exclaimed in his 
most rapturous patois: ‘ How lovely ! why, it’s perfectly flat’. 
Most inhabitants of the mountains probably nourish the same 
thought at the bottom of their hearts, even rugged beauties of 
sublime nature appear but little to those who have to make 
their own scanty living off them. However much he may be 
bored on land, no sailor really loves the sea ; and the lack of 
appreciation, not to say of enthusiasm, for their own moun- 
tains displayed by Swiss guides, almost without exception, is 
sometimes not a little chilling to the inexperienced tourist. 
We are apt to forget how very modern, and even how very 
local is our ad niration of the higher Alps. Our fathers had it 
not : they very much preferred Bath or Brighton, or if they 
went further afield, they travelled, like Ulysses, to know cities 
or the mind of man. Very few Frenchmen of the present day, 
though their national pride is tickled by the consciousness of 
having annexed the summit of Mont Blanc, have any liking 
for ruder rocks than those of Fontainebleau or precipices more 
formidable than the heights of Mont Doré. Italians frequent 
the sub-alpine stages of their own valleys, but they seldom 
cross the watershed. Even the Germans have only lately 
developed a taste for Switzerland, though it must be allowed 
they are making up for lost time by getting killed (on the lower 
heights, be it understood) in larger numbers than any other 
nation. 

The mediaeval repugnance for mountains remained the 
natural feeling of mankind for centuries. The pilgrims and 
merchants who travelled from the north to Venice, Florence, 
or Rome, regarded Switzerland as only a stage, and a very 
disagreeable stage, on their long and toilsome journey. Such 
travellers were mountaineers against their will: no one in his 
senses thought of climbing for pleasure. Superstition added its 
terrors. The dreary mountain-tops were the haunts of 
malignant powers. Men were forbidden to approach the 
summit of Pilatus, lest the spirit of Pilate, rising from the lake 
in which he was banned, should not only destroy the intruder, 
but ruin the district round the peak. After the Reformation, 
science began to find acertain interest in the Alps. During the 
next two centuries scientific men travelled in Switzerland : 
partly, no doubt, for recreation, but chiefly for research, But it 
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is not till the middle of the eighteenth century that the modern 


tourist begins to appear. Pococke and Wyndham discovered 
Chamouni; Coxe, the historian, travelled widely in Switzerland, 
and wrote an excellent book about his experiences. The snow- 
clad peaks began to lose somewhat of their terrors. The 
Titlis and the Vélan were ascended. In 1786 de Saussure 
climbed Mont Blanc, and a few years later found his way to 
Zermatt. Where a thousand visitors now sit down to luxurious 
tables @héte, that father of mountaineering could find nothing 
to eat. The Revolutionary Wars stopped Swiss travelling, like 
a good many other things, for nearly a generation ; but at the 
end of them began the rush of English. Coleridge, Byron, 
and Shelley led a new band of pilgrims. Switzerland, at first 
despised, then regarded as possessing merely scientific interest, 
was now thought beautiful. Romanticism, the Gothic revival, 
and (not unassisted by Alexandre Dumas) the worship of the 
Alps triumphed hand in hand. 

Still it was some time before mountaineering, properly so 
called, became a common pursuit. As a sport, it is hardly forty 
years old. The continuous series of successes, which have 
ended with the conquest of every important peak in Switzerland, 
began with Mr. Wills’s ascent of the Matterhorn in 754. 
‘ Sensible ’ people looked askance at climbers forty years ago. 
That worthy publication, Mr. Murray’s Hand-Dook to Switzer- 
/and, in the edition of ’54, after remarking that ‘the ascent of 
Mont Blanc is attempted by few,’ and that ‘those who are im- 
pelled by curiosity alone are hardly justified in risking the 
lives of their guides,’ goes on to inform us that ‘it is a remark- 
able fact that a large proportion of those who have made the 
ascent have been persons of unsound mind.’ Only three years 
after this terrible warning, a set of harmless lunatics—among 
them such men as the late Bishop of Durham, Dr. Light- 
foot, and his friend Professor Hart—founded the English Alpine 
Club. With the establishment of the A/pine Journal in *63 
and the publication of Ball’s Guzde, the new movement was 
fairly launched, and its history for the last thirty years has been 
one of growing popularity. Mountaineering has now passed 
beyond its protestant and romantic youth, and has entered upon 
a recognised, business-like, and—it must be confessed—less 
interesting middle-age. Little more than thirty years since the 
Alps were what the Caucasus is now—a country only half 
explored : a country where, if the inns were cottages and the 
vivers barely eatable, there were virgin peaks on every side, and 
almost every expedition was a discovery. Nowthe Matterhorn 
is festooned with ropes and chains, and there are few places 
in the Alps where the explorer can help jostling a rival or avoid 
a predecessor’s tracks. The guides, whothirty years back were 
learning their business and knew not much more about it than 
their ‘Herren,’ will now haul any duffer up any mountain, and 
a sport once the possession of the few has attained to the dignity 
of a place in the ‘Badminton’ series, along with Fives and 
Croquet. 

Nor is this all. Mr. Pearson tells us that it is the doom 
of civilised nations to prepare their own ruin by civilising 
their future destroyers. The early explorers of the Alps 
have had just such a fate. They could not keep their 
discoveries to themselves. They improved the inns, they 
trod the paths into roads, and the clients of Messrs. Cook 
and Gaze have followed in their myriads. Zermatt itself has 
become a mixture of Margate Sands and Harrogate. The 
very shrine of the Mountain Gods is given over to lawn-tennis, 
nightly balls, and all the suburban frivolities of Cockneydom. 
In the haunts where he was solitary and supreme the true 
votary of rocks and ice is hustled by a crowd of cheap- 
trippers--who would never come near the place if there were 
nota crowd. He is a stranger in the place that he has made. 
It may be that in some quiet spot on the Italian side a new 
Seiler will arise to welcome him as warmly as that prince of 
innkeepers did in olden days, when the railway stopped at 
Martigny, and the little carts that rattled and jolted over the 
cobbles of the village street had not dreamed of giving place to 
the gigantic omnibuses which now chip corners off the eaves of 
the chalets on this side and on that. But the glory is departed, 
the best places have for ever lost their charm. There is some 
consolation, after all, in being middle-aged. Younger genera- 
tions will never see the most magnificent scenery of the Alps 
with those associations of unelbowed grandeur which are 
essential to its full enjoyment. Mr. Martin Conway concludes 
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one of his piquant prefaces with some vigorous remarks on this 
subject, in which he shakes off the dust of his indignant feet 
against ‘the scum of Philistia,’ represented by two individuals 
who made rude remarks upon him and his ice-axe as he was 
leaving Zermatt, ‘perhaps for ever.’ (He has been there since, 
by the way—but that is another story.) The philosopher will 
doubtless brand this spirit as selfish and exclusive prejudice. 
He will argue that every true lover of the mountains should 
rejoice that their charms are made accessible to the masses : 
that their pure and healthful air can now be breathed by 
thousands to whom a few years ago they were hardly even a 
name. It is selfish no doubt; but what true lover was ever 
willing to share the object of his affections with the multi- 
tude? The old Adam will out: he cannot help having his 
natural—his embittered—regrets. 

The series of unpretentious but excellent and eminently 
practical little books, whose title stands at the head of this 
article, would never perhaps have come to the birth but for 
the yearly increasing crowds which take their holiday in the 
Alps. Among these there are many who would do better to 
take their holiday nearer home: with a growing number 
which delights in that special form of physical exercise which 
snow mountains alone supply. Now, the mere climber is not 
necessarily a superior person. Mr. Ruskin, indeed, thinks him 
so much the reverse that he can scarce find strong words 
enough for the creatures who degrade a mountain by 
crawling up it instead of jabbering at it from below. 
It would be unsafz to assert that any large proportion 
of climbers have much regard for scenery or science. Mr. 
Leslie Stephen hit the mark when he called Switzerland 
the ‘playground of Europe’, and Professor Tyndall was as 
frankly correct when he discussed the movement of glaciers 
under the title Hours of Exercise in the Alps. It is play and 
exercise which most men want in Switzerland; and if it be true 
—as it certainly is—that the mountains have beauties to reveal 
to the climber alone, and that mountaineering encourages some 
of the highest physical and moral qualities of man, it is 
equally true, to be sure, that all this is, for the most part, 
only by the way. 

Now it is this average person, the ordinary climber, whom 
Mr. Conway and his colleagues have in view. Such a person 
will find all he wants in these neat, orderly, explicit little 
volumes, with their pencils and blank pages for notes on new 
expeditions, and their sturdy buckram binding. They contain 
no information about railways and hotels ; they do not tell you 
how to get to Switzerland, or what is best worth seeing when 
you are there. For all they care, there might be neither roads 
nor cities in the country. They differ in one radical particular 
from all other guide-books. The ordinary guide-book is based 
upon the valley-system; Mr. Conway and his colleagues go solely 
by the mountain-ranges. Passing along the main watersheds, 
ascending every excrescence that can by any stretch of 
language be magnified into a peak, crossing every depression 
that can be imagined a pass, tracing every lateral ridge, our 
authors have now covered all the south-western portion of the 
district which, alike in France, in Italy, in Switzerland, we 
vaguely call the Alps. Dauphiné, Mont Blanc, the Cogne 
district, the Pennine chain from the Vélan to the Simplon, the 
Lepontine Alps from Monte Leone to the Spliigen, are described. 
The editors hold out hopes that their series may eventually 
comprehend the whole mountain-area of Central Europe. May 
they live to accomplish their task ! 

To the most of Swiss travellers these booklets will, of course, 
be hardly more useful than an ice-axe: to many, their very 
technicalities would be as incomprehensible as the British 
Constitution to a Swiss porter. But to the climber they are 
indispensable on the mountains, one source of inexhaustible 
delight at home. More: there is one supreme comfort 
which they supply. The mob may have made Zermatt 
and Grindelwald its own, but there are retreats of beauty 
and solitude of which the mob has no inkling. The 
resources of civilisation may be nearly exhausted, but the limit 
of the uncivilised is not yet reached. Let us take comfort : 
Pan is not altogether dead. There are still untrodden nooks 
and Alpine sanctuaries unpolluted by the madding crowd. Far 
be it from us to publish where or what they are. But those 
who can read between the lines, or rather, imagine between the 
peaks, will here find priceless hints. 
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A CELTIC MYTH 


Madoc: An Essay on the Discovery of America by Madoc ap 
Owen Gwynedd in the Twelfth Century. By THOMAS 
STEPHENS. Edited by LLYWARCH REYNOLDs. London: 
Longmans. 


In ’58 this essay, refused the prize at the Llangollen 
Eisteddfod on the ground that it treated not the discovery but 
the non-discovery of America by Madoc, was the talk of 
Wales and the scandal of the bards. It is now generally 
admitted that together with the author’s Lrterature of the 
Kymri, it revolutionised Welsh literary criticism. His repre- 
sentatives have therefore done well to give it to the world. As 
a piece of pungent, scholarly, and impartial criticism it would 
be hard to beat. 

And yet the strongest fact in its connection remains that 
the utterly baseless legend which it demolishes was a general 
article of belief to a date comparatively late in the presen 
century, and still counts partisans not utterly unlettered, 
For no bit in Welsh history, or beyond it, has so captured the 
imagination of the Welsh race as this—unembellished though 
it be by any better verse than that of Southey’s epic. The 
Welsh recall: the name of Arthur, but the ideas of the 
AMabinogion nowhere exercise less influence than in the land of 
their birth, which worships in their place the memory of the 
narrowest Elizabethan Puritanism. Now, the story of Madoc’s 
colonisation of America in the twelfth century—the vision of 
the Welsh still existing a peculiar people in the land of the 
Red Man ; still speaking to and teaching their children a Cymric 
tongue, purer than the Cymric heard on the glens of Snowdon ; 
still venerating the Scriptures; still showing the Churches 
and Castles that their fathers reared—this, we say, bedazzled 
the mind of the poetic religionist of the late eighteenth and 
early nineteenth centuries as the dream of El Dorado drew the 
buccaneer. So that the efforts of heroic missionaries from 
Wales to find and convert their long-lost brethren (pp. 104 113) 
form one of the most interesting chapters in the latter-day 
religious history of Wales. 

Yet, as Mr. Stephens conclusively proved, never was fabric so 
baseless. Contemporary annalists, not even the gossiping 
Giraldus (his countryman), have never a word to say of Madoc 
Ap Owen Gwynedd’s voyage to America in 1190. The only 
certain notices in the bardic literature of his day represent him 
(whom later fancy dressed up as a sort of medixwval Henry 
Richard, seeking peace at any price in a distant land) ‘as 
fierce in the busy fight, and an arrogant commander in the 
portal’, and make it pretty clear that he came to a violent 
end by assassination (of which crime the bard himself was 
suspected, and whose responsibility he does not altogether 
deny). It is only in the fifteenth century that a later bard 
(a Ruabon clergyman), alluded to the nautical tastes of Madoc 
true whelp of Owen Gwynedd, ‘ who would not have land nor 
great wealth but the seas’. But of his discovery of America 
naught was recorded before Humphrey Lloyd, who wrote 
many years after Columbus, and whose story in the seventeenth 
century was somewhat amplified by Sir Thomas Herbert, a 
Welsh cavalier, a kinsman of Earl Pembroke. Now, the fatal 
flaw in these narratives is admirably exposed by Mr. Stephens. 
The story that they tell is almost the story of Columbus. 
Madoc, as Columbus, founds a station, leaves a hundred and 
twenty men (the exact number left by Columbus) in garrison, 
returns and makes a discovery to the princes of his people, 
goes back once more (as Columbus did) to find most of his men 
dead, and attributes their disappearance to the identical forces 
which wrecked the Admiral’s garrison. But when political 
interests were in question, the sixteenth century was as un- 
criticalas the nineteenth. And political writers, in France and 
England both,perceived so much capital in the Madoc myth that 
it must (they felt) of necessity be true. For if the Welsh prince 
and not the Genoese sailor was the man, the Spanish claims, 
being grounded on priority in occupation, were ruined. Where- 
upon this figment of romance is set forth as fact in Raleigh’s 
History of the World’ \t is no wonder that supported by such 
testimonies the legend spread ; that a Welsh epitaph was found 
on Madoc’s tombs ; that a Welsh parson regaled the Governor 
of Pennsylvania with a narrative of his adventures with a Welsh 
speaking tribe ; that English officers came on Indian chiefs 
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speaking the tongue of the Cymri; and that when every 
possible abode of the children of the Madocs had been 
searched in vain, Welsh patriotism could still console itself 
with the thought that there was ‘one sure way to reach thein, 
by sending the everlasting Gospel to every nation under 
Heaven.’ And this consolation is at the outsde all that this 
masterly treatise leaves the Celtic dreamer. Arguments from 
names, etymological resemblances, customs existing in any 
part of the New World, are utterly smashed and pulverised, 
As for the one from prehistoric remains, not the fieriest 
Welshman will pretend that a race which at home has never 
shown the slightest taste for architecture should have gone 
abroad to lapse into barbarism and at the same time bud into 
a builder of pyramids. 

On one point only is Mr. Stephens inconclusive. How to 
account for the seafaring reputation of Madoc? Scandinavian 
ingenuity (p. 192) has called attention to a fact which may 
suggest an explanation. Madoc had the old Viking blood in 
his veins ; for he was the grandson of Griffith ab Conan, on his 
mother’s side a descendant of the Scandinavian kings of Dublin. 
Now, the Welsh of Madoc’s time were no sailors; but the Welsh 
princes may have loved the sea, and the discovery of Greenland 
by men of Madoc’s house may have mixed itself in folk-lore 
with the stories of Merlin’s voyages and account for the belief 
conveyed in later verse. And as Arthur's conquests of France 
and Rome are reminiscent of Constantine, so Madoc’s dis- 
covery may be an undeveloped Welsh version of a northern 
saga of true deeds. This, at least, would explain the triad that 
troubled our author. 


BLEAT ABOUT THE BORDER 


By-Ways of the Scottish Border. By GEORGE EYRE-Topp, 
Selkirk : Lewis. 


This volume would have been more correctly designated had 


‘Trodden Tracks’ been substituted for ‘ By-Ways’ in the title. 
Mr. Eyre-Todd is in no sense an explorer. He follows in the 
footsteps of many predecessors, whom he is content to take as 
guides in his so-called ‘ pedestrian pilgrimage,’ and for himself 
he neither makes new discoveries nor records important facts 
not already matter of common knowledge. ‘By Lone St. 
Mary’s, ‘The Dowie Dens o’ Yarrow,’ ‘The Wizard’s [Sir 
Walter’s] Country,’ ‘The Gipsy’s Capital,’ ‘ Flodden’s Fatal 
Field’-—novelty is not the outstanding characteristic of such 
themes, nor is it easy to understand their special connection 
with ‘by-ways’ either metaphorical or actual. If these be the 
by-ways of the border, what, then, are its main thoroughfares ? 
Moreover, with the aid of gazetteer or guide-book the author 
might have told essentially all that he had to tell—without 
even passing through what he grandiosely terms the ‘ mountain- 
gate. No doubt himself contributes to the volume a certain 
flavour of its own, but the flavour has no special charm. 
He gives us, for example—without the aid of the illustrator, 
Tom Scott, A.R.S.A.—a pen-and-ink sketch of himself at 
Tibbie Shiel’s : causing ‘the steaming tea and smoking ham 
and eggs, with the thick white scones and fragrant butter,’ 
to ‘disappear with startling rapidity,’ and anon under the 
influence of these potent viands lying ‘in the little recessed 
bed’ and ‘watching before falling asleep the red fire 
sink on the hearth,’ etc. etc. And, at the end of the 
volume, he disappears from your view in the act of con- 
templating the ‘interested couples’ of ‘young folks’ that 
pass him on Sunday evenings on Berwick ramparts, and of 
speculating—surely all too curiously ?-‘ whether the rosy blush 
seen there upon a comely face answers’ to the ‘warm word of 
a lover or only to the cool strong kiss of the sea’. 

Between his enjoyment of ‘the smoking tea’ at Tibbie'’s 
and his contemplation of ‘interested couples’ at Berwick- 
on-Tweed, he gives a record of his ‘pedestrian pilgrimage’, 
interspersed with abundant moralisings on the past and 
ready references not a few to the events and incidents of this 
‘romance-haunted region’. But it can scarce be affirmed that 
he discovers any special gift for dealing with historic romance. 
The damning defect of his book is that it lacks the essential 
virtue of simplicity. He is ever essaying to force the note: 
he sets out as it determined to summon up the past by 
mere shouting ; and instead of permitting its influences 
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gently to enthral the reader, he never ceases to button-hole 
him and insist that he shall admire and wonder and senti- 
mentalise without even halt or pause. Moreover, ordinary 
mortals may find it hard to rise to the level of his enthusiasm, 
or to perceive all that his mystic eye ‘in a fine frenzy rolling’ 
isable to discern. Thus he teils that at Jedburgh Abbey (why, 
if at all, specially at Jedburgh Abbey?) ‘overhead rises the 
blue span of heaven’s own Norman arch, and for an altar- 
lamp in the midst swings the dazzling sun-orb itself, burning 
at the throne of God’. He describes Sir Walter, or Sir 
Walter’s ‘ wondrous prose’, as ‘laughing, tender, terrible’. To 
his weird and woeful fancy the ‘red fallen beech leaves’ at 
Dryburgh Abbey ‘make the path in front appear as if 
stained with blood—the blood, it might be of monks 
slain long ago in defence of the Abbey’. He insinuates that 
‘the blood-red spray of Virginia creeper clinging to the parapet ’ 
of Ferniehurst keep, ‘might weil be the stain of the costly 
torrent which more than once passed down the walls’. And 
even on ‘a warm Sunday morning’ in Berwick-on-T weed ‘ when 
the Kirk bells are ringing and the quiet folk are moving in little 
knots to service,’ his thoughts go back to the past and are 
mainly sanguinary : for his lurid imagination proclaims that 
‘the place has often been drenched ’—(to avoid a superlative, is 
it not a high crime and misdemeanour ?)—‘ with blood.’ 

A considerable proportion of his book is made up of selections 
from the best known of the Border ballads the majority being 
given in full. This smacks a little too much of mere bookmaking. 
Certainly it may be pleaded with a show of plausibility, that 
they express as nothing else does the old Border life: but can 
this be also pleaded as regards the serio-comic, or comico- 
serious verses of Emeritus Professor Blackie? or to the 
solemn twaddle of Professor Veitch? or even the homely 
lilts of ‘J. B. Selkirk?’ A book about the Border cannot 
fail more or less to interest and instruct, but to treat its themes 
successfully, simplicity and taste are prime requisites. These 
are chiefly conspicuous by their absence. A certain ability 
is manifest even under a superabundance of affectation. The 
thing, however, is so dominated by sham sentiment that 
to serve any good purpose it would need to be rewritten, with 
a careful substitution of simple straightforward English for the 
noble lingo the author affects. 


SOME CONSTITUTIONS 


Les Ministres dans les Principaux Pays @ Europe et d' Amérique. 
Par L. DuPRIEZ. Paris: Rothschild. 


From a preface by the Count de Franqueville, couched in 
the form of a report to the Academy of Moral and Political 
Science, it may be gathered that these volumes constitute a 
prize-essay run to bulk. Also, that they would have included 
several other countries, as Austria-Hungary, had time permitted. 
The inevitable sensation on the perusal of this announce- 
ment is one of relief; for, though the book is creditably 
done, it had easily been bettered. Notably the writer’s 
style tends to the copious ; and he bespatters his pages with 
quotations, not always from the best authorities. Thus he 
seems unaware that one Erskine May should be; consulted on 
English constitutional history rather than the Count de 
Franqueville aforesaid : unless indeed, in making an appalling 
number of citations from that mediocre writer, M. Dupriez 
was ‘ pulling the leg” of his examiner. On the whole, he has 
set down the main features of our Constitution accurately 
enough, as its diversity of origin and its wonderful elasticity 
But he has blundered sadly in detail; not it is true to the un- 
doing of his argument, yet to the detriment of his scholarship. 
Thus Queen Anne was hardly plotting for a Stuart restoration 
towards the end of her reign, though she might have consented 
to that stroke, if the Pretender had changed his religion. 
Again, Chatham was never a strong advocate of homogeneous 
Cabinets ; on the contrary he favoured government by depart- 
Ments. Further, M. Dupriez writes of Lord Clarendon where 
amen Lord Eldon (p.132), and he has actually perpetrated 
Sli Graham.’ It is, of course, a mistake to say that open 
uestions are still permitted in Cabinets, except on matters of 
uite secondary importance ; and the description of Parlia- 
mentary procedure ignores alike the closure, and;the 12 o’clock 
rule, Lastly, a dissertation on the ‘staff-officers’ of the Civil 
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Service seems to show that our professional terminology 
must ever remain a stone of stumbling to the intelligent 
foreigner. 

M. Dupriez has compiled some careful chapters on the 
German Empire, and Prussia’s place in that hegemony, and 
his main contention, that the Hohenzollern have captured the 


system, brooks no denial. He errs, however, in convicting 
the Federal Council of absolute futility ; and we cannot agree 
with him in the supposition that a Council of Ministers would 
strengthen the status of the smaller States, more especially as 
the delegates to the existing Assembly are direct mouthpieces 
of their Governments. With regard to Prussia, he appears to 
exaggerate somewhat the personal power of the monarch, 
which during twenty years and more has fallen far short of its 
theoretical absolutism. No doubt Bismarck, for purposes of his 
own, used to pose as the unquestioning slave of a despot more 
than Orientally omnipotent. Since his retirement, however, 
Europe has been given to understand that the Chancellor 
manipulated at will a respectable but dull-witted Sovereign, 
and the truth attaches more to the first than the second 
exposition of the royal prerogative. In fact, the Prussian 
autocracy has really been Ministerial rather than dynastic, 
until the advent of the present Kaiser, and 7s agent con- 
fessed to failure by withdrawing the Education Bill. Besides, 
there were occasions in plenty where the Lantag opposed an 
independent spirit to Bismarck’s behests, notably by curtail- 
ing the Penal Code Amendment Bill of ’76. To conclude, the 
Prussian Legislature seems less potent than it is—(1) Because 
the majority has a Conservative habit of mind; and (2) from 
the outlet to the political instinct afforded by the large 
liberties of local self-government. Could the King force an 
unpopular Minister upon the Lantag? Most certainly he 
could not; for the ‘Conflict Time’ is ancient history 
indeed. 

Turn we to Switzerland, whose Constitution forms the ideal 
of the enthusiast for Federation : well, M. Dupriez shall demon- 
strate to you that, with the abridgment of the canton’s privi- 
leges, it constitutes a muddle of centralisation and autonomy. 
The thing resembles nought so much as an inverted pyramid, 
and the confusion of authorities reads almost incredibly. The 
populace dominates the Assembly, and can annul its laws 
through the referendum: the Assembly elects the Supreme 
Court of Justice, and the Federal Council : while the Ministers, 
who compose the last, must confine themselves to presenting 
reports and mildly suggesting reforms. Within their depart- 
ments they do exercise a _ certain influence, because the 
Council cannot find time for adequate supervision. Otherwise 
they are the merest clerks, whose merit consists in obedience, 
and who are seldom known to resign, even when their hearts’ 
desires are incontinently rejected. Switzerland exists, because 
her inhabitants do not bother about things in general, and the 
world at large does not bother about them. But as the larger 
cantons continue to carp at the smaller, and as much religious 
intolerance prevails, the crazy edifice scarcely seems secure of 
permanence, and it should serve us rather for warning than for 
model. 


NOVELS AND TALES 


The woes of the poor, refined governess who is as good as 
and a great deal worse than her employers, and whose 
superiority is never recognised by their vulgar minds, is a 
familiar personage and a little tedious withal. In When a 
Woman's Single (London: Ward and Downey), Miss M. East- 
wood essays to depict ‘the humours of a sedate profession.’ 
It is the governess who writes, and though her lapses with the 
poor refined, etc., are infrequent, her ‘humours’ are not what 
you would call rollicking, nor are they particularly subtle. She 
fares to the North, and her employer tipples with the local 
doctor, and his wife bullies her. Here the humours are merely 
what you may get from dialect. She goes to acountry rectory, 
where her charges are slangy, frank young persons, who are 
the most agreeable part of the book: ‘ Miss Seton,’ heroine, 
with her prime proprieties, is less to our taste. They al] 
go to stay with a proud person in the neighbourhood, who 
‘(here you have your poor, refined governess) ‘neither by word 
nor sign acknowledged the insignificant stranger within her 
gates’: this, by the way, is foolish, as who should say the 
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proud person ate her soup with a knife. Then the governess 
goes to Russia, and has humourous troubles with her passport 
and black-beetles, and eventually returns to the ‘ progressive 
institutions’ of her own country, which have indeed a humour 
of their own. The rectory girls are excuse enough for the book, 
but the rest might have been omitted. 

The futility of marriage is a favourite theme with them whose 
heads are addled. Miss Dorothy Leighton has written As Man 
ts Adle (London : Heinemann) in defence of the divine institu- 
tion. Her illustrations of the inconvenience caused by the want 
of the formal contract provide at once a proof of the juster 
theory of the law of Scotland and an example of the folly of 
trusting to the honour of the average human being. Her story, 
it may be said, is full of humanity. She has a low estimate of 
man, but Miss Leighton’s answer is ready to her hand, as she 
has given you in this book not only a despicable weakling, but 
also such a strong man as lady novelists delight to paint. The 
tale, tragic in its essence, is told with restraint and is entirely 
interesting. Miss Esmé Stuart’s By Right of Succession 
(London : Ward) is clever but rather long. Here, too, the 
plot turns on the lack of a formal marriage ceremony ; but 
everything comes right in the end, and the dispossessed, exiled, 
and nameless orphans are proved to be heiresses fully entitled 
to their father's name as well as to his estate. It is just the 
sort of book for a lady to read in a country house—mildly 
exciting, sufficiently intelligent, and happy in its ending. It 
may not be literature, but it is very marketable merchandise. 

The Sons of the Croft (Edinburgh: Oliphant), whose 
thoughts and actions are related by P. Hay Hunter, are two 
young Highlanders. Each represented one side of the Celtic 
nature ; that is to say, Angus ‘ was reticent, undemonstrative 
shrinking from any display,’ whereas Alastair ‘was buoyant, 
sensitive, and quick to express what he felt or thought.’ This 
is rather a simple theory of national character. It works 
out as you would expect: Angus was the good, Alastair the 
bad (but amiable) apprentice ; Angus throve in the whisky 
business, Alastair did not thrive in his bursary ; on the con- 
trary, he bought an evening-dress suit. Maddened by this 
guilty extravagance, and disappointed in love, Alastair en- 
listed ; the least he could do was to win the V.C., and he did 
it: while Angus went on thriving. It is a naive, but on the 
whole a pretty little story. An old Highland mother is de- 
scribed with genuine feeling, an old whisky-dealer with some 
sense of humour. The whole of it is in a vein of quiet simpli. 
city, is inoffensive, and readable in its way. The prevailing 
characteristic of The Mystery of North Fortune (same pub- 
lishers), by George Douglas and Henry Derrick, is its stupidity, 
There is in it a quite remarkable inability to make a point 
effectively. The plot is no worse than that of many another 
specimen of tenth-rate fiction, but the foolishness of its 
handling, the imbecility of certain details, almost surprise us. 
It would be easy to make sport of the thing, but the sport would 
be depressing. 

From Morn Till Eve (London : Digby), by Emilie Dunford, 
is a woeful tale of obvious moral. Constance, though a 
clergyman’s daughter, was frequent and free in her asseveration 
that she hated religion: she jeered, for she was quite unlady- 
like, at the godly and their ways. And when a bad man 
appeared, him she naturally loved: so they made a runaway 
of it, but three weeks after he confessed the ceremony’a sham, 
said adieu, and went yachting with others of his kind. Con- 
stance therefore decided that to be dowdy and good was the 
better part, and became a nurse in a London hospital—the pro- 
fession must be sadly overstocked by disappointed heroines— 
whither drifted the gay deceiver in parlous case, when she had 
her revenge, for she talked and talked till he sealed his repent- 
ance bya real wedding. Then he died, and she espoused 
another who had always adored her: and now ‘for her the 
words of Holy Writ, “In Heaven there is neither marrying nor 
giving in marriage ”, have a deep charm and consolation.’ 

Queenie is of the stuff heroines are made on: she is a neglected 
orphan, and all she touches becomes fine gold. Flies she 
from her inclement home to fiddle on London streets, her first 
strains reach a famous musician, and her career is assured. Dozes 
she in woodland shelter, she awakes guarded by a misogynist, 
whose heart has melted at contemplation of her slumber, and 
whose fortune is bequeathed her. 7he Girl Musician (London : 
Digby), by Mabel M. Young, is marked by the apparent sincerity 
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and the strident immaturity of its sort. For a more remark- 
able maiden still, Marion Boyde (same publishers) may be 
commended. Described as an angel in tights and the marvel 
of the age, she merits both titles. Of aristocratic birth, refined 
education, and many accomplishments, she is moreover the 
greatest female gymnast in the world. Scorning the accumu- 
lated temptations incident to her profession, she is a model 
wife, and crowns her marital devotion by dropping from the 
high trapeze when her husband becomes tired of her. Ernest, 
V. Castle writes fluently, and, freed from impossible characters 
might achieve a readable novel. A bright little story is 7he 
Resident's Daughter (London: Henry), translated from the 
Dutch of Melati van Java. The action is partly in Holland 
and partly in Java, and serves to introduce some sketches both 
clever and humourous, 





We have received About Holland (London: Simpkin), by 
G. E. Matheson, an excellent guide-book; a new edition 
being the third, of Four Years in Parliament, with Hard 
Labour (London : Cassell), by C. W. Radcliffe Cooke, M.P. ; 
a new edition, being the fifth, of /dea/la (London: Heine- 
mann), by Sarah Grand; a new edition, being the third, of 
The Witch of Prague (London: Macmillan), by F. Marion 
Crawford ; a new edition, being the fourth, of Zhe Sznner's 
Comedy (London: Unwin), by John Oliver Hobbes; and 
Sutton’s Bulbs for ’93 (Reading : Sutton), an excellent cata- 
logue and guide for horticulturists. 
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Dream 0 Name. J.D. Law Paisley: Gardner. 

For One Seascn Only. Mrs. Robert Jocelyn. White. 

Innes of Blairavon. Colin Middleton. Hurst. 3 vols. 

Perdita. M.¥E. Mann. Bentley. 2 vols. 

Robert Carroll. M. E. Le Clerc. Hurst. 

Seven Stories. H.E. A. Gingold. Remington. 
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12s. 
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MESSRS. METHUEN’S LIST. 


In consequence of the great demand for ‘DODO, the FOURTH 
EDITION has been exhausted, and a FIFTH EDITION 
is now ready, 

THE NOVEL OF THE SEASON, 
E. F. Benson.—DODO: a Detail of the Day. By E. F. 
BENSON. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 21s. 
‘An unusually clever and interesting novel, ’"—Guardian. 
‘Clever and well- Written, * Dodo’s”’ lovers are much to be pitied, but her readers 
may be promised a Very pleasant time.’— Morning Post. 
“A delightfully witty sketch of the smart people of society. The writer is a show- 
man with keen insight and sy mpathy, and a true artist. ’__ Spectator. 
‘ The story is told with charming grace and considerable power, whilst the dial ogue 
is a feast of epigram ard paradox.'— Speaker. 
‘Mr. Benson’s brilliant novel . - its amazing cleverness.’—Academy. 


Gilbert Parker.—MRS. FALCHION. By GILBERT PARKER, 
Author of ‘ Pierre and his People.’ 2 vols. crown 8vo, 21s. 
‘The delicate truthfulness of the work manship is not less noteworthy than its 
Vivi dness and power. —Daily Chronicle. 
“A very striking and admirable novel. ,... : A series of striking situations 
vividly portrayed.’—S¢. James's Gazette. 
A splendid study of character. A book of remarkable power.’—A theneum. 
J. H. Pearce—JACO TRELOAR: a Cornish Story. By 
J. H. PEARCE, Author of ‘ Esther Pentreath.’ 2 vols. crown 8vo, 2ts. 
* Powerful and pi “turesque in a very high degree.’— Daily Telegraph. 
‘(Quite one of the best and most interesting novels that the present season has 
preduced.’— Daily Chrenicle. 


Anthony Hope.—A CHANGE OF AIR. By ANTHONY 
Hope, Author of ‘ Mr. Witt’s Widow,’ etc. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

*May be very cordially commended, being humorcus in conception, witty in 

execution, and amusing in effect. T cis, in fact, isa book to read—not skip—from 


beginning to end.’— National Observer. 
"A grac ceful, vivacious comedy, true to human nature. The characters are traced 
with a masterly hand.’—7y7mes. 


Hosken.—_VERSES BY THE WAY, 
Printed on laid paper, cloth, gilt top, 5s. 
Also a Large-Paper Edition, on hand-made paper limited 
to 75 copies, 125. 6d. net. 

A volume of Lyrics and Sonnets by J. D. pe the Postman Poet, of Helston. 
Cornw me w ‘yy interesting career is now m re Or less well known to the literary 
public. Author of ‘The Splendid Spur,’ etc., has written a critical and bio- 
graphic ali introduc tion. 

Collingwood.—_JOHN RUSKIN: His Life and Work. By 
W. G. COLLInGwoop, M.A., Editor of Mr. Ruskin’s Poems. 2 vols. 
8vo, 32s. 

A full and authoritative biography containing numerous portraits of Mr, 
Ruskin. INCLUDING A COLOURED ONE FROM A WATER: 
COLOUR PORTRAIT BY HIMSELF, and also thirteen sketches, by 
Mr. Ruskin and Mr. Arthur Severn. The Coloured Portrait may be had 
separately, suitably mounted for framing, price 2s. 6d. 

‘No more magnificent volumes have been published for a long time. They will 
satisfy the most fastidious.’ — 7imes. 
T. K. Cheyne. —THE FOUNDERS of OLD TESTAMENT 

CRITICISM. By T. K. CHEyNe, D.D., Professor of the Interpreta- 

tion of Holy Scripture at Oxford. L arge crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

‘The volume is one of great interest and value. It displays all the author’s well- 
known ability and learning, and its opportune publication has laid all students of 
theology, and specially of Bible criticism, under weighty obligation.’—Scotsman, 

‘A very learned and instructive work.’— 7imes. 


METHUEN & CO., 18 Bury Street, W.C. 


St. Mary's Hospital Medical School, 


PADDINGTON, W. 


By J. D. HOSKEN, 





The WINTER SESSION begins on October 2nd with an Introductory 
Address at 4 P.M., by Mr. j. E. Lane, F.R.C.S. The ANNUAT. 
DINNER will 4 he rr on Wednesday, October 4th, at the Metropole. 
Mr. H. W. Page, F.R.C.S., in the chau. 


ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS IN NATURAL SCIENCE, 


One of £105, * Five of £52 10s. will be awarded by examination on 
September 25th and 26th. ~ 

(* Two of which are specially open to Students from Oxford and Cam- 
bridge. ) 

Numerous CLASS PRIZES and SCHOLARSHIPS are given by com- 
petition, at the end of each year, and there are, moreover, annually Sixteen 
Resident Medical and Surgical Appointments in the Hospital, open to 
Students without expense or charge ‘There is daily clinical teaching by 
the Physicians and Surgeons. Frequent classes are also held by the 
Medical, Surgical, aud Obstetric Tutors. The School provides complete 
preparation for the higher Examinations and Degrees of the Universities. 

The Residential College is at present at 33 and 35 a ae oe ‘Terrace, 
W. Terms may be had on ay a to the Warden, E. W. HouGHTON 
M.D. and B.S. Lond., F.R.C. 


H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES 
Last December laid the Foundation Stone of the 
CLARENCE MEMORIAL WING. 

The New Buildings will contain 

1 A NEW OUT-PATIENTS’ DEPARTMENT. 

2. LYING-IN-WARDS, for the Reception of Lying-in-Women as In- 
Patients. 

3, A RESIDENTIAL COLLEGE for Medical Officers and Students. 
The latter will then be close to their work, and more directly under the 
influence of the Medical School. 

ADDITIONAL SPECIAL WARDS. 

5. A NURSES’ HOME. 

This will add 100 beds to the Hospital, making 381 inall, at an estimated 
cost of £100,000. 

lhe Prospectus may be had on application to Mr. F, H. MADDEN, 
the School Secretary. 

G,. P. FIELD, Dean. 
A, P. LUFF, M.D., Sub-Dean, 
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St. Thomas's Hospital Medical School 


ALBERT EMBANKMENT, LONDON, S.E. 


The WINTER SESSION of 1893-1894 will OPEN on TUESDAY, 
October 3rd, when the Prizes wi!l be distributed at 3 P.M. by the Right 
Hon. LORD THRING, K.C.B. 

Two Entrance Science Scholarships of £150 and £60 respectively, open 
to First-year Students will be offered for competition. ‘The Examination 
will be held on September 27th, 28th, and 29th, and the Subjects will be 
Chemistry and Physics, with either Physiology, Botany, or Zoology, at the 
option of the candidates. 

Scholarships and Money Prizes of the value of £300 are awarded at the 
Sessional Examinations as also several Medals. 

Special Classes are held throughout the year for the Preliminary Scientific, 
and Intermediate M.B. Examinations of the University of London. 

All Hospital Appointments are open to Students without charge. 

The Fees may be paid in one sum, or by instalments. Entries may be 
made separately to Lectures or to Hospital Practice, and special arrange- 
ments are made for students entering in their second or subsequent years, 
also for dental students and for qualified practitioners. 

A Register of Approved Lodgings is kept by the Medical Secretary, who 
also has a list of Local Medical Practitioners, Clergymen, and others who 
receive students iato their houses. 

For Prospectuses and all particulars apply to 

G. H. MAKINS, Dean. 


Hotel Announcements. 
TUNBRIDGE WELLS. 


Wellington Hotel, 


MounT EpuraimM. 

Under the distinguished patronage of His Grace the late Duke of Wellington, K.G, 
the leading Nobility and Gentry, etc. etc. The Hotel is 422 feet above sea-level ; 
south aspect; magnificent scenery; elegantly furnished; piano in every sitting. 
room ; cuisine, English and French; wine connoisseur; table d’hote at separate 
tables; large dairy farm; supplies daily; laundry. 

For Tariff, apply to J. BRABY, Proprietor. 


OXFORD, 


Mitre Hotel. 


One of the most 
Economical first-class 
Hotels in the Kingdom. 


LONDON. 


Langham Hotel, 


PorTLAND Pracz, W. 
Situated in the most fashionable, convenient and healthy locality. Artestlan 
Well Water. Electric light throughout. Moderate Tariff. 
Table d’Hote 6 to 8.30. Music by the Anglo-Saxon Band. 
Under the Management of WALTER GOSDEN. 














The London Hospital Medical College 


The WINTER SESSION will commence on Monday October 2nd. 

The Hospital is the largest general hospital in the kingdom, and 
contains nearly 800 beds. Number of in-patients last year, 10,070 ; out- 
patients, 112,962; accidents, 12,425. 

Surgical operations daily. Major operations in 1892, 1358. 

Appointments :—Forty qualified resident appointments are made 
annually. Dressers, clinical, post-mortem clerks, and maternity assistants 
are appointed every three months. All appointments are free. Holders 
of resident appointments are also provided free board. 

SCHOLARSHIPS AND PRIZEs.—Two Entrance Science Scholarships, 
value £75 and 4,50, and two Buxton Scholarships, value £30 and £20, 
will be offered for competition at the end of September to new Students. — 
Numerous Scholarships and Prizes are given annually. 

PRIZE SCHOLARSHIPS.—Interest on £5000 will be offered shortly. 

FEES.—120 Guineas in one payment, or 130 Guineas by instalments. A 
reduction of 15 Guineas is allowed to the sons of members of the profession. 

Luncheons or dinners at moderate charges can be obtained in the 
Students’ Club. The Students’ Clubs Union, embracing all the Scientific, 
Social and Athletic Clubs, are available to all Students. The Clubs Union 
Ground at Lower Edmonton has lately been opened. 

The Metropolitan, Metropolitan District, East London, and South 
Eastern Railway Stations are close to the Hospital and College. 


For further information apply, personally, or by letter, to 


MUNRO SCOTT, Warden. 
Mile End, E. 








EDINBURGH ACADEMY. 
INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER. 5 GEORGE IV, 

The NEXT SESSION of the EDINBURGH ACADEMY will BEGIN 
on TUESDAY the ard OCTOBER, at g o'clock, when there will be an 
Examination in both Upper and Preparatory Schools for the purpose of 
placing new boys. The regular work of the Session will begin on 
WEDNESDAY the 4th OCTOBER, at g o'clock, in the Upper SCHOOL, 
and 9.15 in the PREPRTORY SCHOOL. 

Parents are recommended to enter the names of new boys with Mr. 
C. E. W. McPHERSON, C.A., Clerk and Treasurer, 28 St. Andrew 
Square, Edinburgh, at the earliest opportunity. 

The RECTOR will be glad to see Parents at the Academy on 30th 
September, 2nd and 3rd October, between 10 and 1 o'clock. 

Copies of the new Prospectus may be obtained from the JANITOR at the 
Academy, or from the CLERK and TRESURER, who will supply any 
additional information. 

BOARDERS are received by Mr. GILMOUR, 5 Mary Place, and by 
Mr. HARDY, 23 Buckingham Terrace, both of whom will be glad to see 
parents at these addresses on 30th September, or 2nd or 3rd October. 








PHOTOGRAPHS. 


(Birthday Cards, Season Cards, etc.), from negatives by RaLpH Dar.incTon, 
F.R.G.S., of Scenery, Ruins, etc.,in Italy,Greece, Asia Minor and Egypt, including: 
—The Virgin’s Tree, Heliopolis (where it is said Mary rested with the child Jesus) ; 
Rhoda Island (where Moses was found by Pharoah’s daughter) ; Great Temple of 
Karnak, which covered tooo acres; Statue of Rameses the Great, Thebes, weighing 
109 tons (Pharaoh of the Oppression) ; Acropolis from Mars Hiil. Athens; Site of 
Temple of Diana. Ephesus; General view of Rome. 1/-, 1 6, mounted speci- 


/6,2 
mens, post free, with complete list, 1/--—-DARLINGTON & CO., LLANGOLLEN. 


Gold Medal for Amateur Photographers. 
DARLINGTON’S HANDBOOKS TO NORTH WALES. 
MAPS BY JOHN BARTHOLOMEW, F.R.G S. 

‘Nothing better could be desired.’—Sritish Weekly. “Capital guides.’— 
Scotsman. * Most interesting.’—Liverpool Mercury. 

3y RALPH DARLINGTON, F.R.G.S., F.R.H.S.—The Vale of Llangollen, 
1/-, post free 1/2. Aberystwith, Towyn, Barmouth, and Cardigan Bay, 1-, post 
free 1/2. The Welsh Coast and the Valley of the Dee, 1/6, post free 1/8. The 
Birds, Wild Flowers and Ferns of Snowdon and the North Wales Coast, €d., post 
free 7d. The Birds, Wild Flowers and Ferns of Bettws-y-coed and District, 6d.,, 
post free, 7d. The Birds, Wild Flowers, and Ferns of Barmouth, Dolgelly, and 
Cader Idris, 6d., post free 7d. 


LLANGOLLEN DARLINGTON & CO. 











Sbipping Announcements, 





P.«O. Mai. STEAMERS FROM 
LoNDON TO 


BOMBAY, GIBRALTAR, MALTA, ) 
BRINDISI, EGYPT, ADEN, and 
MADRASvia BOMBAY . . .) 

CALCUTTA, COLOMBO, CHINA, | 
STRAITS, JAPAN, AUSTRALIA, | _ Every 
NEW ZEALAND, TASMANIA, | Fortnight. 
and ALEXANDRIA : ’ ‘ 


Cheap Return Tickets. 


Every Week. 





For particulars apply at the Company's Offices, 122 Leadenhall Street, 
London, E.C., and 25 Cockspur Street, London, S.W. 


NDIA, CEYLON, JAVA, QUEENSLAND. 
BURMAH, PERSIA, EAST AFRICA, Etc, 


BRITISH INDIA STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANY (Lim1b.) 
BRITISH INDIA ASSOCIATION. 








MAIL STEAMERS FROM LONDON TO 
CALCUTTA. | ZANZIBAR. 
MADRAS, MoOMBASSA. 
COLOMBO, BRISBANE. 
RANGOON, BATAVIA. 
MAURITIUS. ROCKHAMPTON, 
BOMBAY, TOWNSVILLE. 
KURRACHEE. MARYBOROUGH. 
BAGHDAD. 


ivering Mails, Passengers, Specie, and Cargo at all the principal Ports 
ai INDIA, BURMAH, EAST AFRICA, QUEENSLAND, and JAVA. 
Every Comfort for a Tropical Voyage. . 
Apply to Gray, Dawes & Co., 13 Austin-friars, E.C., and 4 Pall Mall East, e 7 
or to GELLATLY, HANKEY, SeWELL & Co., Albert Square, Manchester; 51 * 
Mall, and Dock House, Billiter Street, London. 


AUSTRALIA, TASMANIA, NEW ZEALAND. 


ORIENT LINE ROYAL MAIL STEAMERS 
EAVE LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY for the 
above Colonies, calling at PLYMOUTH, GIBRALTAR, NAPLES, SUEZ, 
and COLOMBO. 





Head Offices— 
- (F, GREEN & CO, and. ee cm, 
anager’ \ ANDERSON, ANDERSON & CO., melo 


For passage apply to the latter firm, at 5s FENCHURCH AVENUE, E.C.; or 
to the Branch Office, 16 COCKSPUR STREET, S.W. ~~ : 
EPPS’S COCOAINE. 
COCOA=-NIB EXTRACT. 
(Tea-Like.) : 
A thin beverage of full flavour, now with many beneficially taking 
the place of tea. 
Sold in Packets and ‘Tins, labelled : 
JAMES EPPS AND CoO, Ltd. 
170 Piccadilly, and 48 Threadneedle Street, London. 





Awarded Two International Gold Medals. 


MARSHALL’S 


FAROLA 


BETTER THAN THE BEST ARROWROOT ; 
FOR PUDDINGS, CUSTARDS, BLANGMANCE, 
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